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GLOUCESTER MUSICAL ‘FESTIVAL. 





THE 139th MEETING of the THREE CHOIRS (Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford), for the Benefit of the 
Widows and Orphans of the Clergy in the Three Dioceses, 
SEPTEMBER 9, 10, 11, 12, 1862. 





President—His GRACE the DUKE of BEAUFORT. | Vice-Presidents—The LORDS-LIEUTENANT of the Counties, and the Right Revds. 
the BISHOPS of the Dioceses, 


Patrons—The Nobility and Gentry of the County. 





STEWARDS. 
Sir GEORGE SAMUEL JENKINSON, Bart., High Sheriff, Eastwood. 


The Right Hon, the Eart of Coventry, Croome Court. ' J. H. E:wes, Esq., Colesborne, Cheltenham. 

The Right Hon. the Ear of ELtenporouGa, Southam. | W. H. H. Hartiey, Esq., Lye Grove House, Chippenham. 
The Right Hon. and Rev. the Lorp De Saumarez, Cheltenham. C. Brooke Hunt, Esq., Bowden Hall, near Gloucester. 

The Right Hon. the Lorp FirzaarvinGE, Berkeley Castle. Samuet S. Marino, Esq., Stanley Park, Stroud. 

The Hon. Coronet BerKetey, M.P., Wickselm Berkeley. Tuomas Martina, Esq., Pittville, Cheltenham. 

The Hon. C. P, F, Berketey, M.P., Fishbourne, Chichester. ' Cuarzes J. Monk, Esq., Chancellor of the Diocese. 

Sir Micnaet E, Hicks-Beaca, Bart., Williamstrip Park. Ricuarp Fotey Onstow, Esq., Furnace House, Newent. 
Rev. Sir Eowarp H. V. Cott, Bart., Hill, Berkeley, T. Gambier Parry, Esq., Highnam Court, near Gloucester. 
Sir C. Wm. Coprincton, Bart., M.P., Dodington. RicwarD Potter, Esq., Standish House, Stonehouse. 

Sir Martin H. Crawtey Boevry, Bart., Flaxley Abbey. Witutam P. Price, Esq., Tibberton Court, Gloucester. 

Rev. Sir Lionet Darewt, Bart., Fretherne Court. Pornett BRANSBY PuRNELL, Esq., Stancombe Park, Dursley. 
Rev. Sir GeorGe Prevost, Bart. Stinchcombe, Dursley. Joun WapvincuaM, Esq., Guiting Grange, Winchcomb. 

Rev. Sir J. H, C. Seymour, Bart., Canon of Gloucester. T. W. WyyniaTTt, Esq., Stanton, Winchcomb. 

R. S. Hororp, Esq., M.P., Weston Birt., Tetbury. The Venerable AkcHDEACON THorP, Kemerton Rectory. 
Joun Rout, Esq., M.P., Ozleworth Park, Wotton-under-Edge. Rev. Canon Morray Browne, Standish Vicarage. 

Epwarp Hotranp, Esq., M.P., Dumbleton, Evesham. Rev. Canon C, E. Kennaway, Chipping Campden. 

Joun J. Powett, Esq., M.P., Temple, London. Rev. Robert Bamrorp, Mickleton Vicarage, Broadway. 

The Right Worshipful the Mayor of Gloucester, E. Bovcnton, Esq. Rev. F. T. J. Bayty, Brookthorpe Vicarage, near Gloucester. 
The Sheriff for the City, W. C. TunsTatt, Esq. Rev. W. H. Broxome, Jun., Stanton Rectory, Winchcomb. 
James Ackers, Esq., Prinknash Park, Gloucester. Rev. Cuaries E. Dicuton, Micheldean Rectory. 

Granvitte E, L. Baker, Esq., Hardwicke Court. Rev. Huau Fow er, College Gardens, Gloucester. 

Joun F, Fortescue Brickpae, Esq., Newland, Coleford. Rev. C. Muscrave Harvey, College Green, Gloucester. 

Joun A. GraHaM CLarke, Esq., Frocester, near Stonehouse. Rev. Epwarp Hastuvck, Little Sodbury, Chippenham. 

C.F. CreGor Cotmore, Esq., Moor End, Cheltenham. Rev. A. Kent, Coln St. Aldwyn Vicarage, Fairford. 

G. C. CoLquitr Craven, Esq, Brockhampton Park. Rev. THomas PurRNELL, Staverton, Cheltenham. 

R. Pavin Davigs, Esq., Ridgeway, Narberth. Rev. Henry Rick, Great Rissington, Burford. 

Joun C. Dent, Esq., Sudeley Castle, Winchcomb. 


MORNING PERFORMANCES IN THE. CATHEDRAL. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, at 10.30.—A FULL CATHEDRAL SERVICE. The SERMON will be preached by the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF 
GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. 
TUESDAY, at 1.30, THE SACRED ORATORIO, “CREATION.” WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, at 11.30, The SACRED ORATORIO, “ ELIJAH.” 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, at 11.30.—* HYMN OF PRAISE” (Mendelssohn), and a Selection from “ JUDAS MACCABZEUS.” 
FRIDAY SEPTEMBER 12, at 11.30.—THE SACRED ORATORIO, “ MESSIAH.” 











EVENING PERFORMANCES IN, THE SHIRE HALL. 


ON TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, ann THURSDAY, at EIGHT O’CLOCK. A GRAND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT. 
PrincipaL Vocat PERFORMERS: 
MLLE. TITIENS, MISS ELEONORA WILKINSON, MLLE. PAREPA, MAD. SAINTON-DOLBY, MAD. LAURA BAXTER, MR. SIMS REEVES, 
MR. MONTEM SMITH, MR. WINN, MR. WEISS, anp SIGNOR BOSsI. 
Conpuctor eee M MOTT. 


eve ove oes ove ove oe ese ove see oes ose ove R. A 
The BAND and CHORUS, including the first talent in the kingdom, will consist of upwards of THREE HUNDRED PERFORMERS. 





Note.~PERSONS RESIDING AT A DISTANCE can be supplied with Tickets, and have places selected and secured, by enclosing the amount of Tickets and Postage, 
by Post-Office Order or otherwise, to Mr. James Henry Brown, ollege Green, Gloucester. ‘ ok Se 
TICKETS Sold by Mr. EpMunp Nest, Bookseller, 155 Westgate Street, where Plans of the Seats may be seen from Ten till Six o’clock. 
To the ORATORIO, each Morning, Numbered and Reserved Seats in the Nave, with a Book of te Words, 15s. ; Raised Seats, Numbered and Reserved, West Eud of the 
Nave. 10s. 6d.; Aisles, 3s. 6d. ‘ 
To the CONCERT, each Evening, First Division, Secured Seats, 10s. 6d. ; Second Division, Secured Seats, 7s. 6d. ; Back Seats, 3s. 6d. There will be a BALL after the 
Concert on Tuesday evening, to which the Concert Ticket admits. 
On FRIDAY EVENING, A FULL DRESS BALL. Tickets, Ladies, 10s. 6d.; Gentlemen, 15s. (Supper included), 
The Doors of the Cathedral and Shire Hall will be opened one hour before the Service and the Porformances. Programmes in detail, = ou gee yy obtained of 
’ e ar 
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‘PROVINCIAL TOUR, OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, 


and DECEMBER, 1862. 
ARTISTS. 
MAD. GASSIER (Her first appearance in the Provinces these 
three years), 


MLLE. MARIE CRUVELLI (Of the Grand Imperial Opera, 
Berlin), 

MR. SWIFT (The popular English Tenor), 

HERR JOSEPH HERMANNS (Primo Basso of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre). 
INSTRUMENTALISTS. 

MAD. ARABELLA GODDARD (Solo Pianist), 

MON. SAINTON (Solo Violinist), 

SIGNOR BOTTESINI (Contra Basso, his first appearance 


in the Provinces these two years). 
Director MR. LAND, 


To whom communications should be addressed, 4 Cambridge Place, Regent’s 
Park, N.W., or to Mr. SaepparD, 28 Grosvenor Street, W. 





R. SIMS REEVES will sing Howarp Grover’s very 
popular song, “SHE MAY SMILE ON MANY, SHE WILL LOVE BUT 


ONE,” at the Third Evening Concert of the Gloucester Festival, September 11. 

N LLE. TITIENS will sing Howarp GLover’s new song, 
*“ THEY OFFER RANK TO ME,” at the First Evening Concert of the 

Gloucester Musical Festival, September 9. 








AD. SAINTON-DOLBY will sing Henry Smart's 


Popular Song, “THE LADY OF THE LEA,” at the Second Evening 


Concert of the Gloucester Festival, September 10. 
VN R. LEWIS THOMAS will sing Brintey Ricnarps’s 
National Song, ‘*‘ THE_LHARP OF WALES,” at the Carnarvon Festival, and 
at every concert during his tour in North Wales. 








VON JOEL will play his admired Waltz, 
e “THE SILVER CORD,” THIS DAY, and during the ensuing week, in 
the English and German Courts, at the International Exhibition. 





Li Gere ADELINA PATTI will sing this Evening, at 
the Theatre Royal, Plymouth, “Dl GIOJA INSOLITA,” the new Waltz 
TRAKOSCH,. 


’ 


[ee LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIQG 
8T. JAMES'S HALL. 


Principal wae ase sees Swe 32S HENRY WYLDE, Mus. Doc. 3 


Professors. 

Harp, Herr Osertuur. 

Violin, Herr Janza, 

Violoncello, M. Paque. 

Italian, Signor MaGGiont. 

Elocution, Mr. Ryper, 
Lady Superintendent, Mrs. Day. 

This Academy is designed for Vocal and Instrumental Students, Ladies and Gentle. 
men (Professional and Amateur), desirous of receiving a complete Musical Education 
from the best London Professors on the terms of the Continental Institutions. 

Tue Fee is Five Guineas Per TERM. 
The year is divided into Three Terms. The next term commences Thursday 
September 11. 
andidates desirous of entering as Students are required to attend at the Hall on 
either Tuesday, September 2, or September 9, between 10 and 2 o’clock. 
Prospectuses of Mr. Austin, at the office, St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, 


Harmony, Herr Motiqug.’ 

Pianoforte, Dr. Wyipe and Mr. J. F. 
BaRnetTr. 

Signor 


Singing, Garcia and Signor 


. SCHIRA. 





DURHAM CATHEDRAL, 
HE APPOINTMENT of a TENOR SINGER to the 


vacant place in Durham Cathedral will be made on Monday the 29th day of 
September next. 
he Trial will_take place on the Thursday and Friday of the preceding week, 
immediately after Morning Service. 

All Applications and Testimonials must be sent in, addressed to Mr. Epwarp 
Peete, Registrar to the Dean and Chapter of Durham, at his office, in the College, 
Durham, on or before Wednesday, the Tenth day of September next. 

The travelling expenses of the Candidates who shall be summoned to the trial will 
be paid by the Dean and Chapter. 

College, Durham : July 23, 1862. 





SHDOWN & PARRY (successors to Wessel & Co.) 
beg to inform the Profession that they forward Parcels on Sale upon receipt of 
references intown. Returns to be made at Midsummer and Christmas. 
Their Catalogues, which contain a great variety of Music calculated for teaching 
purposes, may be had, post-free, on application. 
London : 18 Hanover Square. 





FINCHAM, Orean-pirrE Maker, Voicer, and Tuner, 
e 110 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
Amateurs and the Trade Supplied at the Lowest Terms. 





Y i \HE CECILIAN PITCH PIPE (a new invention), for 
the waistcoat pocket, is superior to all others, being much more powerful in 
tone than any other at present in use—the pitch does not vary, whether sounded Piano 
or Forte—is easily repaired, or the pitch altered if required. 
Price (any note), 2s. 6d. Post-free. 
Boosey & CuinG, 24 Holles Street, W. 


OZART’S JUPITER SYMPHONY for Pianoforte, 


by HUEL,. Price 2s., full size. 
Boosgy & Sons, Holles Street, 











LD MUSIC.—Supplementary Catalogue of Operas, 
Oratorios, Quartetts, Trios, Rare Works, &c., just published by G, A. DAvigs, 
120 Wardour Street, near Oxford Street. Gratis. 





composed expressly for her by 

N ISS EMMA HEYWOOD will sing Henry Smarr’s 
Popular Song, ‘‘ THE LADY OF THE LEA,” at the City Hall, Glasgow, 

on Saturday Evening, September 13. 





__ highly respectable Connection, within 30 miles of London. None but a first- 
rate Tuner and very respectable Man need apply to Mr. Peete, 5 Nayler’s Yard, Silver 
Street, Golden Square. : 





ME. C. J. HARGITT begs to announce his Arrival 

intown. Communications regarding terms for Pianoforte Instruction, &c., 
may he addressed to the care of Messrs. Cramer, BEALE & Woon, 201 Regent Street, 
or to Mr, Hargitt’s residence, Thurloe Cottage, Thurloe Square, Brompton, S.W. 





GENTLEMAN, aged 28, a Writer upon Art, is 


A desirous of obtaining a post as Secretary or Clerk, or in any capacity where 
business habits, literary ability, good address, and a disposition to make these generally 
useful, might be required. 

Good references. Salary moderate. 67a St. Paul’s Road, Camden Town. 





FIRST CLASS MUSICAL BUSINESS FOR SALE. 
4 . . 
GENTLEMAN, who is about removing to London, 


wishes to dispose of his Practice, which is the best in one of the most important 

towns in the kingdom. Any one competent to take an Organist’s place in a Church, 

and a Conductor’s in a large Choral Society, will likely obtain both these appointments. 

All communications to be addressed to X. Y. Z., care of Mr. Metzler,37 Great 

a Street, W., without delay, as haste is necessary to prepare for the winter 
a yaign. 

To save trouble, none need apply without having the command of £300, 


me 





In the Press, 


EW ORGAN MUSIC, BY HENRY SMART, 
HANDEL’S CHORUSES, 
Specially Arranged for the 
ORGAN, 
With Pedal Obbligato, by 
HENRY SMART. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


ARIE D’'ANNETTA’S NEW DANCE 
(Characteristically Illustrated). 
“ What Next Quadrilles” (Robin’s Last), with cornet accompaniment 
“The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums 
“The Liewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B.M. 3rd R.W.M. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


EW SONGS BY W. VINCENT WALLACE.— 
“The Song of May” se. ase eee ero ove eco ne 
“When thou and I last parted? 14. ase _ sve aoe nee wee Be 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


4 

EW SONGS BY ALEXANDER REICHARDT.— 
rr “Good Night ” (Cradle Song) ... ose ooo oe 
“Memory ” (dedicated to Miss Helen Hogarth) .«. 
* Are they meant but to deceive me ?”’ ove ove 
“The Golden Stars” ove ove ooo ose ove 
“* Thou art so near and yet so far,”’ as a VocAL DUST ooo 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Sept. 4. 
Musicat Paris has for the moment emigrated to Baden- 
Baden, where the Béatrice et Bénédict of M. Berlioz has 
just been followed up by another opera —this time a grand 
opera—from the pen of M. Ernest Reyer, composer of La 
Statue. Of this new work, which rejoices in the classic 
title of Erostrate, and the book of which is the joint labour 
of MM. Méry and Pacini, I hope to send you an authentic 
report next week. Meanwhile, my private correspondence 
assures me that it has met with a highly flattering reception. 

Sig. Salvi, manager of the Opera at Vienna, who declined 
the new opera of M. Anton Rubenstein on the pretext that 
it bore the same name as a recent successful work of M. 
Felicien David —viz., Lalla Rookh (or “ Roukh” as they 
write it here), is coming to Paris to judge for himself what 
further resemblance there may be between the two works. 
In all probability, then, M. Rubenstein may be the involun- 
tary means of helping M. David’s Rookh to a hearing in the 
Austrian capital, an advantage that but for him it might not 
have enjoyed—at least for some time to come—had M. 
Rubenstein’s Rookh been produced. At all events, Rookh 
for Roukh seems in the cards. By the way, the scenic 
machinery of the new opera now erecting at Vienna, to 
replace the tumbling-down old “Karntnerthor,” is to be 
exclusively put in motion by the unprecedented expedient 
of a steam-engine of eight-horse power. What next? 

Letters just received from Spain contain a paragraph or 
two of “news” which may interest your readers. “M. 
Sarolta-Bagier (or Bagier-Sarolta) has already completed his 
‘troop’ for the autumn and winter season of the Royal 
Opera at Madrid. His first ladies are Anna La Grange (Mr. 
Lumley’s mazurka-singer in 1851), Carrozzi Zucchi (whoever 
she may be), and Sidonia Vander-Beck (whoever she may 
be); his contralto, Meric-Lablache (the Mile. de Meric of 
the earlier days of the Royal Italian Opera, London, who 
married one of the sons of ‘ Papa Lablache ’— ‘ notre pére a 
tous, as Salvi used to call him); his tenors, Geremia-Bettini 
(whoever that ‘ Jeremiah’ may be), Gaetano-Fraschini (Mr. 
Lumley’s ‘tenor of the curse’), and Ranieri-Baragli (qu’ est 
ce?); his barytones, Giraldoni (ask Mr. Mapleson about 
him, or Sig. Verdi, who recommended him to M. Bagier), 
and Cotogni (gw’ est ce?) ; his basses, Bouché (of the Lumley 
1847’), and Rodal (qw’ est ce ?).” The catalogue is not very 
promising—ne sourit pas, as we say in France. Spain, by the 
way, has never yet heard the Prophéte! Benighted Spain! 
Barcelona at last, however, is going to set Madrid a good 
example, and bring it out forthwith. M.Verger, director of the 
Lyceum (Liceo), has not only determined to give his sub- 
scribers Meyerbeer’s chef d’euvre, but to present them with 
no less than three Fides-es (pass the word) in succession, 
viz.a Teuton (Rosa Csillag), a creole (Tedesco), and a 
Bolognese, or Parmesan, I forget which (Borghi-mamo). 
Bravissimo, M. Verger! Barcelona persistently takes the 
lead as an operatic city in the Peninsula; and this new 
mark of spirit on the part of M. Verger is another coup-de- 
main at the expense of dreary, dusty, swaggering, and pocket- 
proud Madrid. 

But to recross the Pyrenees. The Prophéte, the Hugue- 
nots, and the ballet of L’ Etoile de Messine, preceded by 
Xacarilla, have been the entertainments at the Opera, where 
Mad. Vandenheuvel-Duprez (“Caroline Duprez” that used 
to be—* Lumley ” 1851) is the Bertha and Margaret to the 
Fides and Valentine of Mad, Tedesco and the Jean and 
Raoul of M. Gueymard. ‘The last representation of the 








Huguenots was the 368th since its first production. The 
rehearsals of La Muette de Portici (Masaniello), which is to 
be revived with great splendour, are actively proceeding, as 
also of the new two-act opera (“ever de rideau” )of M. Massé, 
and the new ballet which Taglioni (the “Taglioni”) is 
preparing for her favourite’ and favoured protegée, Mile. 
Emma Livry. Dalayrac’s Deux Mots has been revived at 
the Opéra Comique with but indifferent success; and on 
the same evening Mlle. Chollet-Byard—“ premier-priz” of 
the Conservatoire, débuted with success in Adam’s Taurea- 
dor. More of these “events” in my next. The Italian 
Opera opens on October 1, with Flotow’s feeble — very 
feeble — Stradella. The Salle Ventadour is re-leased to 
Sig. Calzado for a term of from two to five years, should 
the privilege be renewed at the end of two years, the actual 
proprietor having the right to compel him to retain the 
Theatre for the whole term of five. I will endeavour to 
unravel this mystery for you in a future letter. 
MUSIC IN BERLIN. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


WE have had a début at the Royal Opera House, the débutante being 
Mad. Richter, from the theatre at Basle. The opera selected by the 
fair aspirant for public favour was Beethoven’s Fidelio, in which she, 
as a matter of course, assumed the principal part. One of the greatest 
difficulties with which the management has to contend must, un- 
doubtedly, be to find a lady to replace a celebrity like Mad. Koster, for 
such she must, in every respect, be denominated. In the present 
mournful state of the opera in Germany, where the art of singing—if art 
it can be called—is running more and more riot every day, and where 
the paucity of genuine and properly trained vocalists is increasing 
with terrible rapidity, this difficulty must be a most serious one—all the 
more serious because, in the classic school of music, there is nothing 
to be effected by mere cross naturalism, unaided by a thorough course 
of conscientious and well-directed study. The higher the position 
occupied by Mad. Koster, one of the few duly accredited high- 
priestesses of dramatic singing, who belonged to a better time, the 
more allowance ought we to make—bearing in mind the present 
state of things — for such fair artists as would follow in her 
line of business, to adopt a professional expression. It is true 
that this allowance should be made rather in the case of 
young beginners, endowed with natural talent, and giving pro- 
mise of future excellence, than in that of persons who appear, in all 
they do, to have attained their artistic apogée. To these last belongs 
Mad. Richter. Her voice, a mezzo-soprano, has long passed its prime ; 
a certain vocal routine does not supply the place of correct pbrasing 
and impressive warmth of feeling; while, in difficult passages, the way 
in which the lady undisguisedly counts the tempo proves that she 
has not sufficiently mastered the purely musical part of her task to 
display the requisite freedom in the histrionic portion, Added to this, 
her manners are those which characterise the member of a provincial 
theatre: she frequently takes breath in the middle of a word, and she is 
altogether deficient in good taste; so that the effect she produces is, on 
the whole, despite many pleasing qualities, a far from satisfactory one. 
The management cannot be blamed for giving every person a trial. I 
only hope, for its own sake, as well as for that of the public, that it may 
at last succeed in discovering and retaining the best available talent. 
For theatres of middling rank Mad. Richter would, decidedly, be a 
valuable acquisition, but, most assuredly, she is not competent to fill 
the position of a prima donna at the Royal Opera House, Berlin. Herr 
Krause was excellent in the part of Rocco, a part peculiarly suited to 
his powers. Mlle, Zochiesche’s singing, as Marzelline, was correct and 
sure, but it would add much to the effect of her performance if she could 
moderate the somewhat shrill sound of her voice, and get rid of a certain 
tameness which attends all she does. Herren Betz (Pizarro), Kriger 
(Florestan), and Koser (Jacquino), acquitted themselves of their often 
difficult tasks with commendable zeal. The second appearance of Mile. 
Antonini, as Elvira, in Auber’s Muette de Portici, confirmed me in the 
opinion I formed of her at her first performance of the part. Mad. 
Selling played Fenella for the first time, and took the audience quite by 
surprise. She is a pupil of Paul Taglioni, and displays great aptitude 
for pantomimic impersonation. Her movements and gestures are as 
attractive as they are natural, while her appearance is exceedingly 
graceful and pleasing. The remaining principal characters—namely, 
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Masaniello, Pietro, and Alfonso, were intrusted to Herren Woworsky, 
Fricke, and Kriiger, respectively. 

The manager of the Friedrich-Wilhelmstidtisches Theater, whose 
activity in producing new and old operas, or operas rarely performed 
here, cannot be sufficiently praised, has just brought out a youthful work 
by Rossini. It is a two-act operetta, entitled Bruschino, composed, 
probably, for the carnival season in Italy. This is tolerably evident 
from the burlesque and scant libretto, but the music throughout bears 
the stamp of the composer of JI Barbiere. The cantitenas interwoven 
with solfeggios, and the invariably flowing and well-conceived concerted 
music, are so many testimonies of the great talent which once captivated 
everyone with its tones, and the works of which, such as Guillaume 
Tell, Il Barbiere, Mose, &c., still constitute the gems of every re- 
pertory. A critical analysis of the eight numbers which form the 
operetta is the more unnecessary as Rossini’s peculiar style, in all 
its pleasing light charm, has been so frequently, and at such 
length, described and discussed. ‘The execution presents no dif- 
ficulties, and all the parts are of easy compass. ‘The overture 
in which (another evidence, by the way, of the work having been 
written for a carnival audience) the violinists are directed to tap, 
at times, with the back of their bows on the brass, was very judiciously 
omitted, in order not to begin by leading the audience astray. The 
concerted music is highly effective, especially the charming quartet of 
the second act, in which the parodistical element is displayed with 
great talent, and the finale with the repetition of the melodious polacca. 
The performance, thanks to the way the operetta had been rehearsed 
under the direction of the conductor, Herr Lang, afforded unmistakeable 
proof of the great pains taken by all concerned. Mlle. Harting over- 
came, with much skill, the many bravura difficulties of a Rossinian 
soubrette part, and played, moreover, with great humour and effect; in 
the quartet just mentioned, especially, she was most warmly applauded. 
The bass voice of Herr Leinauer was heard to advantage in his first 
buffo air, and in the pleasing cantitena which commences the final 
trio of the first act; while Herr Leszinsky was equally good, both 
vocally and dramatically. Herr Schindler might exaggerate a trifle 
less. His face and gestures are too frequently most unlike those of 
any human being I ever beheld. The fact of there being no chorus in 
the operetta, renders the latter all the more practicable for small 
theatres. From the interest evinced, and the applause bestowed by 
the audience it is certain that no manager would have cause to regret 
adding to his repertory this operetta, which is for most people, remem- 
ber, a novelty by Rossini, and, as a matter of course, interesting to 
every lover of music, 

VALE. 


—<—_ > — 


Petters to the Editor. 


—_—+— 


SIGNOR GIUGLINI. 

Sir,—The unvarying kindness and good-will which I have experienced 
at the hands of the English press and public render it imperative on me 
to remove, at once, the slightest suspicion that I am capable of repaying 
that kindness and goodwill with negligence or discourtesy in the fulfil- 
ment of my. professional engagements. I trust, therefore, that I shall 
not be deemed to trespass overmuch on the patience of your readers by 
soliciting your permission to insert the following rectification of a state- 
ment which appears in the Observer of Sunday, August 24:— , 

It is there implied that by my not singing, on Saturday night, at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, in the opera of Martha, and in the cantata Jtalia, I 
have overstepped ‘the limits to the treatment which an operatic 
manager may receive,” If the writer of that censure had taken the 
trouble to make himself more exactly acquainted with the real facts of 
the case, he would never, I feel convinced, have penned remarks as 
little founded in justice as they are imbued with critical courtesy. 
My non-performance on Saturday evening was occasioned by the 
express injunction of my medical adviser, Dr. Babington, George 
Street, Hanover Square, who strictly prohibited me from sing- 
ing at all for ten days—considering that the temporary weakness of my 
voice proceeded from my having overstrained it by continuing to sing 
during the previous week, when I ought to have taken rest. Early on 
Saturday morning Mr. Mapleson was made acquainted with these facts, 
and in the afternoon, for his complete satisfaction, I myself brought and 
placed in his own hands Dr. Babington’s certificate. 

With a firm reliance on the justice and discernment of the public, in 
the estimate which they may form of the above facts, I have the honour 
to be, sir, with every sentiment of respect, your most obedient servant, 

Antonio GivoLint. 





CHERUBINI. 
(Continued from p. 582.) 
[A gap occurs between this and the last published chapter, 
which will be supplied at a future period.—Ep. M. W.] 


Tue Germans have frequently been reproached with allowing their 
great musicians to starve during their lifetime. There is some truth 
in the accusation, though the evil is not so great as it is asserted to 
be by popular report, which generally singles out a few individual 
cases, and ignores hundreds of a contrary description. But that other 
countries, also, and among them France, which is always so highly 
extolled, affords instances of great artists being neglected, is proved 
by the case of Cherubini, who, till he was nearly sixty—that is to say, 
during the far greater portion of his life—had to struggle with pecu- 
niary difficulties. 

Cherubini received nothing from his parents. He was the tenth 
child of a family of twelve, all of whom he survived.* His father 
died in 1792. At this period, Cherubini resided in the Carthusian 
monastery at Gaillon, which the architect Louis, one of his most inti- 
mate friends, had turned into a country house for himself. It was here 
the maesiro passed the years 1792 and 1793, as, on principle, he 
avoided Paris and its revolutionary tempests. Although we asserted 
(in section No. II. of this sketch) that the change produced in men’s 
ideas by the revolution exerted a deep influence on his musical 
style, it is a characteristic fact that the patriotic enthusiasm which, 
at that period, scized even upon musicians, and impelled them to 
compose revolutionary songs, &c., did not affect Cherubini. He wrote 
nothing ‘of this kind; while, after Rouget de I’Isle’s “Chant de 
lArmée du Rhin” (“ La Marseillaise”), Méhul composed “ Le Chant 
du Départ,” “Le Chant de Victoire,” and “Le Chant de Retour; ” 
Gossec, “La Ronde du Camp,” the “Hymn to Reason,” the “ Hymn 
for the Festival of the Supreme Being;” Gaveaux, “Le Réveil du 
Peuple,” &c. 

In the opera of Eliza, ou le Mont St, Bernard, moreover, we cannot 
attribute any patriotic or political motive to the composer, although 
the passage of the French over Mount St. Bernard forms a part of 
the story. The beautiful music, too, especially the music of the first 
act, pourtrays a feeling very different from that of war and freedom, 
namely, the feeling of love, which had obtained possession of the 
composer’s heart. In the year 1794, Cherubini married Cecilia 
Tourette, the daughter of a musician of the Royal Band. Her 
admirable heart and mind, her musical education, and her faithful 
attachment to him through life, proved a support and a solace under 
all circumstances. As a monument of his love, there is a song by 
him, entitled “ L’Amitié,” dating from the year 1792. 

It is true that his marriage increased his anxieties in a pecuniary 
sense. Operatic compositions for the stage yielded, at that time, little, 
even in Paris. Musicians were then far from receiving the large 
sums, paid down, and their subsequent share in the receipts, which 
now make compositeurs de succés rich people. It was not until the 
Conservatory was founded that Cherubini received a public appoint- 
ment. Sarrette, the real founder of an institution since so famous, 
had, in the spirit of the age, managed to secure the interest of the 
influential party for the bands of the National Guard, on the staff of 
which he was captain. In the first place, he formed a musical body of 
45 members, and then an Ecole gratuite de’ Musique dela Garde Nationale 
(9th June, 1790), consisting of 70 musicians. From this, thanks to 
his exertions, there sprang an Institut National de Musique (decree of the 
Convention, November 8, 1793), comprising, under his direction, 115 
artists and 600 pupils, for the purpose “of celebrating musically the 
national festivals !”—At length, out of this was organised the Conserva- 
toire de Musique, by a decree of the 25th October, 1795. The classes 
were open on the 30th October, 1796. The direction was confided to 
Sarrette, in addition to whom five inspectors were appointed—namely, 
Gossec, Grétry, Méhul, Lesueur and Cherubini. 

Cherubini had now an appointment, but the salary attached to it was 
very smail, and not sufficient to defray his most necessary expenses. 
Napoleon did nothing, as has already been stated more at length, to 
improve the position of the celebrated composer; it was not until the 
Hundred Days that he even named him a member of the Legion of 
Honour. The Restoration neglected the Conservatory as being a creation 
of the Republic.t Yet Cherubini had to thank it for an amelioration in 





* The difference existing in the supposed dates of his birth has been 
now explained by his having been born on the 8th September, 1760, 
but not baptised till the 14th. 

¢ Sarrette was dismissed, without a word, on the 28th December, 
1814, It is true he recovered his place during the Hundred Days, 
but he lost it again in 1815. Louis XVIII, indeed, perceived what a 
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his condition, being appointed professor of composition, and receiving 

from 1816—that is to say, not till he was in his fifty-sixth year) a 
salary of 3000 francs. He was, moreover, as Louis XVIII. raised the 
number of musical academicians from three to six, made a member of 
the Acadamy. ; 

Now, at length, the shortcomings of the Conservatory became too 
outrageous. The Marquis de Lauriston, Minister of the Royal House, 
took the matter seriously in hand. He perceived that a considerable 
improvement of the funds of the institution, and energy in the manage- 
ment of its internal affairs, could alone raise it once again. He thought 
that Cherubini was the right man for this object, and he was not wrong. 
He named Cherubini, on April 1, 1822, not Inspector-General, but 
actual Director of the Institution. 

A salary of 8,000 francs, with 1,500 francs, instead of a residence, 
now first enabled Cherubini to lead a life free from anxiety. But 
it was full time, for he was already in the middle of his sixty-second 
year! His salary was subsequently raised to 10,000 francs altogether. 
Until now, a composer who was celebrated throughout Europe had 
inhabited a modest set of rooms, on the third floor of the house, No. 19 
Faubourg Poissonniére. In his bedroom stood, opposite the fireplace, 
a small piano of five and a half octaves, which had served him for years, 
when he was composing. At one end of it, before a window, was his 
writing-table. The instrument came from the workshop of old Sebas- 
tian Erard, and Cherubini set very great store on it. In fact, whenever 
he went to visit any of his friends, out of Paris, as, for instance, at 
Chimay, Chartres, Gaillon, &c., he always took it with him. After his 
death, his widow gave it to Vierre Erard, for the latter’s collection of 
historically remarkable instruments, aud in this collection it now is, by 
the side ut the pianos of Gluck and Picini. 

Immediately Cherubini had assumed the reins of government, he 
began his work, and soon set everything upon amuch firmer footing. 
Directly he was the master, he showed that he possessed great talent for 
arrangement and administration, while his long practical experience 
proved most valuable to him in settling what should be the course of 
instruction in each class, and in perfecting the method to be pursued. 
He was, it is true, seconded in his efforts by an admirable professional 
staff, which comprised such men as Lesueur, Berton, Boieldieu, Reicha, 
Fétis and Daussoigne, for the theory of composition; Lays, Garat, 
Plantade, Pouchard, Blangini, Bordogni and Garaudé, for singing; and 
Benoist, Pradher, Zimmermann, L. Adam, Rudolph Kreutzer, Baillot, 
Habeneck, Baudiot, Levasseur, Lefebvre, Delcambre, Vogt, &c., for 
instrumental music. The management of the library, on which great 
care had been bestowed since the very foundation of the Institution, 
was retained by Perne a year under Cherubini’s direction. He then 
retired to a little estate he possessed near Laon, where he died in 1832, 
aged sixty. His writings on the system of notation of the Grecks, and 
on the music of the Middle Ages, had rendered his name generally 
known. 

As carly as August, 1822, on Cherubini’s request, the Pensionat, 
which had been abolished, was restored at the Conservatory, as were, 
soon afterwards, the public essays of the pupils in orchestral and vocal 
performances, to which all those persons were invited who had gained 
the first prize since 1816. These performances were the prelude to the 
fais des Concerts du Conservatoire, afterwards founded by Habeneck 

1828). 
(To be continued.) 





wrong had been done to one who had exerted himself so much for 
the advantage of the institution, and, in 1817, made him a member 
of the Legion of Honour, his patent dating Dec. 7, 1814; but Sarrette 
never obtained another place. It was not until very recently, a few 
weeks before his death (April 11, 1858), that his honour received 
full satisfaction, when it was resolved that a marble bust of him should 
be erected in the principal room of the Conservatory, where it now 
stands, sculptured by Poitevin. The resolution in question cheered up 
for a moment the last days of the old man, then ninety-three years of 
age. The management of the Conservatory was intrusted to Perne, with 
the title of Inspector-General. The Government did nothing, however, 
for the institution, which it literally allowed to perish. ‘The Histoire du 
Conservatoire de Musique, by Lassabathie, published at Paris, in 1860, 
contains remarkable and almost incredible proofs of this. There were 
several teachers, who did not receive more than 500 francs’ salary. The 
whole establishment was in a wretched condition. Many of the classes 
had no instruments; nay, in the first year, there was a deficiency of 
firewood, old furniture, and old pianos being burnt up instead. Perne 
was a thorough musician, as well asa scholar and author. He did his 
best to obtain better salaries for the masters, and to introduce order into 
the establishment; but all in vain, In1821, or at the commencement 
of 1822, he resigned his post. - 





“PAGININI'S GHOST.” 


Ir happened a few years ago that I was sent to Brussels to follow the 
classes of the Conservatoire de Musique—that academy where M. Fétis 
presides as Maestro Assoluto, teaching fugue and counterpoint as a duty, 
and writing musical biographies and criticisms in his leisare moments— 
where De Beriot endeavoured to impart to aspirants the art of singing 
on the violin, and the tour de force called “Il tremolo”—where Servais 
taught violoncello logarithms, rattling them off himself to his astonished 
listeners with a savageness which often made them fancy he owed a 
grudge to the poor instrument in his grasp—and where Mad. Pleyel pre- 
sided at the piano, ennuyée at teaching only the young feminine idea “how 
to shoot.” 

I was neither under De Beriot nor Servais. I was a beginner, and 
being put through my gamuts by a M. Cornillon, honorary professor to 
the junior violin class, It would be useless for me to attempt describing 
how badly, or how much out of tune, I played: I could’nt do it. Suf- 
fice to say, I was thoroughly hated in my quartier, and got turned out 
of several lodgings whose proprietors had too much of an ear for 
music. 

I was known in the whole street as crins crins, and scouted by the 
neighbours with the nickname of “ Racleur de boyauz,” terms equivalent 
in English to “ Scrapegut.” Now I come to think of it, I must have 
exercised great influence over the sanitary precautions taken by my 
neighbours, for, during the most oppressive dog-days even, I had only 
to open my window and execute any melody (however charming) to 
cause immediately every window in the street to close with a bang. 
Nevertheless, I had one friend in my last street; she would sit for hours 
on the balcony opposite, her beautiful hazel eyes intently fixed on me, 
her sweet voice accompanying my morning performances, entering into 
the spirit of minor scales with enthusiasm, rejoicing and going into 
ecstacies whenever a new E string caused a gamut to modulate, without 
any preparation whatsoever, with a key half a tone lower. She was a 
beautiful “ poodle” by the pame of Fanny (pronounced Fannee), pos- 
sessing a rich mezzo soprano voice and a beautiful curly coat. We two 
used to have glorious concerts! Alas! our rapturous harmonies excited 
the envy and misrepresentations of a few dyspeptic neighbours, who, 
finding out that the owners of the poodle paid no taxes for her, dis- 
covered the whole affair to the police, and Fanny, like “ poor dog Tray,” 
was about to be dispatched to the Elysian Fields, when I interceded for 
her, paid the fine and the tax, and the poor owners, out of gratitude, 
gave me Fanny, providing I would be good to her. 

And so I made friends with the people opposite. They were the first 
to encourage my infantile, tottering steps, leaving their windows now 
and then open of an evening (when I practised recreative pieces only); 
and occasionally they would approve of my versions of “ Rendez-moi 
ma patrie” and “ Ah vous dirai-je maman?” I lived in an oddly-built 
house in the Béguinage ; it was erected in 1400 and something; was 
loop-holed, grated and rickety. The doors inside and outside were 
immense, as if they had been made to facilitate the ingress and egress of 
Howell and his double bass. The inside had been decorated at a time 
when oak and other woods must have been very cheap. Everything was 
made of wood —oaken staircase, with a hideous leopard standing on his 
hind legs, supporting a shield which formed the knob of the banister. 
No paper on the walls—all wood wainscotting; and I often reflected 
that some of the pine wood panellings would have been excellent 
seasoned stuff for sounding boards. Ieven thought of advising Broad- 
wood, who no doubt would have purchased the whole lot immediately. 

With the changes of the weather, or during high winds, this wooden 
furnishment would crack horribly! and the iron gratings outside the 
windows would rattle in their stone sockets, making a noise like demons 
rattling their fetters. The windows were like those you see in churches, 
all little diamond-shaped lozenges, fastened in leaden framework. 
Everything was old in that house : the proprietor was old, his wife was 
old, the servant was old, and the bread was always old. In fact, it was 
just the sort of place a ghost would select as a favourite lounge. I for- 
got to say that of course my fiddle was old—at least so Vuillaume 
said ! 

In my room, I had over the old mantelpiece an old print of Paginini, 
which I had pasted up alongside of an old picture of the Madonna; and 
I often surprised myself, whilst paying my devotions to the Jatter, 
clasping my hands imploringly to the former. One cold night in January 
(it was the 13th: I shall never forget it) I sat down before my music- 
desk, tired of standing. The page before me was virgin to me: it was 
the first of Kreutzer’s exercises, beginning ¢, e, g, f, e, f, d, e. Ihad 
been hours trying to violate it, but to no purpose. Fanny was as quiet 
as a mouse, for I had clearly intimated to her, by sundry kicks, that she 
could not join in until I could play the intricacies before me sciolto, 
Slowly, gingerly, out of tune, I tried every note—note by note, bar by 
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bar—andante, moderato, allegretto, allegro, and presto was sure to be a 
gallimanfry. I could never get my first finger far back enough for FU. 
Over and over again for hours, until my arm ached, my violin thumb 
benumbed, and my fingers inflamed, my head swimming, and the notes 
before me as Sanserit—over and over again, I could never transit from 
the first string to the second without a hideous scratch. I could not 
take the third E in the bar with the fourth finger, so that my bow kept 
hopping about as if I were playing a saltarello; and so sure as I got 
into the second portion, as sure was the music to resemble Wagner's or 
Berlioz’s sans téte ni queue. I can’t say how long I kept up this fun, but 
I soon discovered that it was time to go to bed, for my candle was all but 
out: in a few more minutes I should be in utter darkness, 
down a portion of my supper (bread anda pickled herring), and throw- 
ing the rest to Fanny, had just one more try at Kreutzer. It was use- 
less—FZ FY, and when IJ got over that it was BD in the second bar. 

Disheartened, angry, and with tears in my eyes, I gave a deprecating 
look to Paginini on the wall, extinguished my light, and threw myself 
on the bed. Cold as it was, I was in a violent perspiration. The wind 
was blowing in fitful ruffianly blasts, as if it had a mission that night to 
frighten people out of the hiccoughs. Bang! it came, and immediately 
subsided into a low whistle in consecutive fifths. Ten or twenty bars’ 
rest. Bang! bang! again, and off up to the weathercock on the top of 
the church, and giving him a twitch o’ the nose to the east, making him 
squeal 

















out of tune, regardless of key, time, or anything else; then shifting, and 
coming back again, hitting him to the west, making him screech 
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After a few gusts more violent than the rest, my door flew open, and a 
tall, thin, lanky gentleman noiselessly stalked in ! 

He was dressed in rusty black, and his clothes were made by con- 
tract, I should think ; he must have bargained with his tailor that the 
less they fitted, the more he would pay for them. 
coat was worn on the left side quite shiny. The inside of his left 
wristband was threadbare; about the middle of his waist, was a spot 
worn as polished as a looking-glass, as also under the right elbow. 
His sallow face looked as if it were made of yellow parchment, and 
made up into a tolerably good imitation of a skull—but an animated 
skull, for there were in it two eyes that would have scorched up 
mountains of snow. Eyes that spoke poems! Universe! Infinity ! 
Chaos! Rhabdomancy!... . one look at him convinced me I had 
nothing but a skeleton before me, and I could not make out where 
I had seen this personage before. Well, in walked this tall serious 
suffering-looking figure. My violin, which was standing upright on 
the mantlepiece, instantly left its place, and flew to his hands. In 
its transit I distinctly heard the first string rise from Eb to E4, and 
the fourth descend from G half sharp to G4 of themselves. He 
quietly put the violin under his left arm, and proceeded to look about 
the apartment. He first observed the picture of Paginini over the 
mantlepiece—and as he stcod near it, it struck me the picture was 
somewhat like him. After having examined it for several minutes he 
gave a slight contemptuous smile, and looking at himself in the look- 
ing-glass, passed his hand through his long raven locks with a little 
look of fatuity I thought. He next noticed a piece of bread on the 
floor, and picking it up, put it carefully upon a plate, mumbling some- 
thing sotto voce about Pané and Dio. He was looking at my Kreutzer 
with a naive smile on his face, and playing the first one pizzicato with 
his left hand only, when the church clock of the Béguinage began to 
strike twelve! ... .. He raised the violin to his chin—his whole body 
became distorted—his left clbow covered that part of his coat which 
I had noticed so much worn—his left hip appeared as an unsightly 
excrescence. His long bony fingers curved nervously over the strings, 
and raising his right hand with the bow in it over the violin, at least 
a foot from it, he brought it down on the string simultaneously with the 
last stroke of the bell—he struck the same note, so precisely and with 
such percussion, that the note from the instrument and from the bell 
sounded as but one. It was D which he took with the third finger 
on the fourth string, in that very position which always puzzled me so 
much. The vibrations of the note reached me in about the third of a 
second—they rarified the atmosphere around me—I gasped for breath, 
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and lay enthralled on my couch as in a fearful nightmare. The note 
increased to intense sonority. The walls vibrated with it, and threw 
back echoes in thirds, fifths, and octaves. I heard it as the peal of 
a powerful organ, and it had the same effect on me as the first 
church music had, which I heard after the death of a dear relative: 
it made me weep bitterly. Never until now had I imagined what 
music there was in one note. The room grew luminous with sound, 
I saw every object about me as if it were standing in brilliant sun- 
shine; the figure before me was transparent as crystal, and rich 
colours were chasing one another in it, as on an opal. The brilliant 


| eyes were closed, and the features were playing in smiling yet painful 
I gobbled | 


With a suasive legato he glided up to Bb on the same 
string and intoned an Adagio religioso. Was this music learnt in 
Paradise ? was it a prayer this poor spirit was offering? .... with 
such pathos, with such agonising beseechfulness? .... on my knees 
I joined in his prayer, and in hysterical sobs repeated some of those 
words, which caused my heartstrings to tend to snapping..... I 
understood how poor penitents could heap ashes on their head... . 
flagellate their loins with knotted cords, and lick the dust from off 
the ground. I felt my littleness,; my weakness, and all the awful 
sublimity of the Creator, when such a voice could sing so sublimely 
to Him. My heart was swelling and nigh bursting in my bosom, my 
brow was throbbing painfully, and I was about to swoon, when the 
melody broke forth in a Maestoso in the major key, which revived me 
and gave me hope!.... arpeggios recalling the minor melody 
smorzando, gracefully, tenderly, soothingly, geutly augmenting, grow- 
ing, rising and with a brilliant ¢rillo breaking out with the clic-ti-clack 
of a Tarantella—the first notes half restrained, gradually increasing 
in speed, until, worked up to frenzy, it burst forth as a savage Bac- 
chanalian dance—wildly reeling, voluptuously writhing 


“With the boom zi zing of the tambourine 
And the clack ta clack of the castagnette””— 


ecstacy. 


Tempo di Tarantella 


and slentando, perdendosi, suavely into a little pastoral movement 
breathing cool breezes, refreshing shady bowers and furtive nooks, 
where amoroso some shepherd breathed con anima his love tale: so 
sweetly, despairingly and persuasively, that nought but that soft rap- 
turous velvety voluptuous melody could have followed...... 
And he swept over the strings with amazing rapidity—trillando, 
the four strings in tutti, staccato, pizzicato, unisont, soave, sciolto, 
presto, prestissimo, furioso e con amore sempre, tempo di ballo, pomposo, 
saltarello, smorzando — delirious, soothing, trio, duo, flutes, violins, and 
mandolinas—linnets and nightingales. I heard all this—he plunged 
me down into the deepest depths of hell, where demons howled fear- 
fully ; he wafted me on high in heaven, where angels whispered 
around me. He made me weep; he made me love; he made me 
feel tyrannical, charitable, ambitious, drunk, meek, saucy, religious, 
serio comic, tragic, melodramatic buffoon. He made me shed tears, 
he convulsed me with Jaughter—when—he suddenly stopped and 
looking at my fiddle, exclaimed, “Per Bacco! é cattiva! cattiva! 
cattiva! dashed it to the ground, and smashed it to atoms! . 
This was too much of a joke! ... Fanny (who, strange to say, had 
remained silent during the whole performance) began barking furiously, 
and sprang from the bed, followed by me. The room was pitch dark ! 
.... I struck a light, and, sure enough, there was my viclin on the 
ground, with the neck off and otherwise damaged! ... I looked 
under the bed, in the cupboards and found nobody. The door was 
double locked— ...... Ihad had a delicious dream, I had heard 
Paginini. The tail-piece of my violin (which was standing on the 
mantlepiece) had given way; the instrument had fallen to the ground, 
and caused the fracas which awoke me. 

The violin was soon mended, and a few days after, Fauny and myself 
treated the neighbours to the following duo— 

Any key, any time, any number of flats and sharps and ad lib. 
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Con anima. 
Booh, 


& Sciolto. .—— 


Fan. 
wooh, 
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Mr. BRINLEY RICHARDS’S ADDRESS. 


oN THE MUSIC OF WALES” — AT THE NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD, 
CARNARVON. 


“J FEEL, in common with every other Welshman, a’ warm interest in a 
society which, like the present, has for its purpose the honour and pros- 
rity of my country; and I shall therefore, before proceeding with 
my adjudication on the manuscript submitted to me, beg leave to offer 
a few remarks on the position of music as connected with these meetings, 
Among other traits in our national character, is the great love for 
music, so enthusiastically exhibited by all classes of our countrymen. 
Nor can this surprise us if we think how very rich we are in native 
melodies. These are so numerous, and yet so full of character, of 
energy and musical beauty, that I may safely assert, without exaggera- 
tion, that in respect of musical treasures, we are the richest people in 
the world, and I wish I could make the same remark on the wealth, 
which is of a less poetical nature. To direct attention to our native 
melodies, and at the same time to encourage the growth of musical 
education, are among the higher purposes which these societies have in 
view. Nor must we fail to acknowledge, that whatever our claims may 
be to musical progress, we owe it in a great measure to the influence of 
meetings like the present. To say that they are still defective, and 
require many improvements, is simply to say they are human. They 
have already affected much good, and will, I am sure, do still more, in 
raising our position as a musical nation. But to do this effectually we 
must get out of the circle in which we have so long moved, or otherwise 
our proceedings will be an illustration of the ‘ Blind leading the blind,’ 
for musical intentions, unless they are directed by musical knowledge, 
are of very little value. Now what is familiarly called a ‘musical ear,’ 
is by itself an unsafe guide, if unassisted by a musical head. If we bear 
these things in mind we shall be justified in looking for encouragement 
from those who wish Welshmen success, not merely because what they 
attempt is Welsh, but rather, because it is really good; and, if we forget 
this, we must not be surprised if we are still open to censure. In order 
to carry out more successfully the work of musical advancement, we 
must endeavour to ‘elevate the standard of the musicel productions 
brought forward at these festivals; if not, we cannot expect to obtain 
the notice of the public in general, or to claim the approbation of those, 
who, in questions of art, we acknowledge to be authorities. If the 
purpose of these societies were merely to afford an opportunity to listen 
to some pleasant songs, or to performances on the harp, I should deem 
it unnecessary to say a word ; but as I believe that these societies have 
higher objects in view, and that they are desirous of extending the 
knowledge of music in Wales, I consider it my duty, as a Welshman, to 
make these observations. Many unjust and illiberal remarks have been 
made at the expense of these associations, which, from time to time, 
have been favoured with a very considerable amount of wilful misrepre- 
sentation. We are told that they only serve to keep alive useless 
traditions — a language without a literature — and music only fitted for 
a half-civilised people. ‘The language of Wales requires no defence at 
my hands, and I may therefore safely leave itjto those who are well able 
to take care of it, But the musical portion of these meetings require 
another word or two, — we are told, that notwithstanding all the efforts 
of these societies, they have as yet failed to produce either a Mozart or 
a Beethoven. This may be perfectly true ; but then it must also be 
borne in mind, that precisely the same remarks may be applied to 
England, which with all its vast improvements in every branch of 
musical knowledge, and though it has produced many eminent men of 
undoubted skill in music, still, to the present moment, England, like 
Wales, has not yet given birth to any composer of original genius, since 
the days of Purcell, Whatever difference of opinion there may be then 
as respects the language of Wales, there can be none as to the excellence 
of its national music, which has at all times been a source of admiration, 
not to Welshmen alone, but to musicians of every country — and not 
only for their intrinsic worth as melodies, but also for the skill with 
which they have been constructed ; and this seems most marvellous 
when we call to mind the remote period in history, when many of them 
Were produced ; a period so remote, that even art itself, according to our 
ideas of it, was a thing unknown. Among the many great composers 
who have shown their admiration of our Welsh melodies, we may men- 
tion the illustrious name of Handel, who has not only admired but 
employed them in his own works, of which the introduction of the air 
‘Codiad yr Haul’ is a memorable illustration. Among other causes for 
Congratulation is the decided improvement in musical knowledge in all 
parts of the principality. And this remarkable progress has elicited the 
surprise of every one who watches the changes which are hourly taking 
place around us, and more especially of those who compare the past 
with the present. My excellent friend, the Rev. Chancellor of St. Davids, 
in his eloquent address at the last Carmarthen Kistcddfod, calls attention 


to this fact. He says: ‘I hail the growing taste among my countrymen 
as an auspicious indication of increasing civilisation, and I am old 
enough (he remarks) to recollect the Eisteddfod, or Bardic Congress, 
held half a century ago, under the presidency of Dr. Burgess, then 
Bishop of St. David’s; and in no respect: is the contrast between that 
meeting and the present more marked than in the diffusion of musical 
science in the Principality during the interval that has elapsed since 
that Eisteddfod, unless it be the immense preponderance of numbers in 
the attendance this day.’ These words are worthy of attention as 
coming from one not only remarkable for his intellectual claims, but also 
for his knowledge ‘in things pertaining to musical criticism. This im- 
provement then in our musical education we unquestionably owe, in a 
great measure, to the influence of our Ejisteddfodau, and in the next 
place to the excellent musical publications which by their moderate 
prices have been placed within the range of all classes of our country- 
men. I hope that every encouragement will be given to the practice of 
choral music, and especially of that kind which includes the works of 
the great masters. England, in this respect, has set us an admirable 
example, for at this day her choral societies may challenge comparison 
with any in Europe; and as we possess amongst ourselves so strong a 
feeling for music, and an ample store of good voices, we may well look 
forward with hope ; and let us anticipate that the efforts of men like 
Mr. John Thomas, and Mr. Owen, and others, will ere long effect as 
much for choral music in Wales, as Mr. Henry Leslie and his choir have 
already done for England. Our own national music is a thing of itself, 
and dwells as it were in a world of its own. Modern melodies, in 
every form and variety, are constantly springing up around us, but all 
these are fleeting shadows—flowers which blossom for the hour, and are 
soon forgotten. But our own native music seems endowed with eternal 
youth and beauty, and possesses a charm and a power over which the 
destroyer of all things, time itself, appears in vain to exercise its baneful 
influence. Let us then in every way continue to cherish the love of 
things so endeared to us by every claim of melody, and by associations 
and traditions which have almost made them sacred in our esteem. 
And as music must be acknowledged among the many blessings bestowed 
upon man by the Creator, let us endeavour, by every means at our 
command, to widen the sphere of its influence, and to take care that the 
power, of which it is capable, may be properly directed by education — 








for music, unaided by knowledge, is of little value in art. I must apo- 
logise for trespassing so long on your time ; my excuse must be my 
subject. For in the matter of Welsh music, I feel every inch, a Welsh- 
man —nor am I ashamed to acknowledge, that there is no music in the 
world which exercises over my thoughts and feelings so wondrous an 
influence as the melodies of my native land. I have received for 
arbitration twelve arrangements of Welsh melodies, and amongst them 
several contain proofs of much musical skill and knowledge of choral 
effects. The principal errors consist in a mistaken view of the charac- 
teristics of the tunes, which are treated for the most part, as though they 
were serious melodies, The combinations, which would be very effective, 
and most appropriate in sacred“music, are quite out of place in a spirited 
air like the ‘ March of the Men of Harlech.’ 

“ One writer disarms my criticism by signing himself ‘ Beginner,’ and 
of which I have no reason to doubt the truth. He must not, however, 
be discouraged if he does not this day succeed in gaining a prize. But 
I trust when he next sends a composition there will be some attention to 
the handwriting, for the manuscript before me would almost puzzle the 
skill of Mr. Netherclitf himself to decipher. The best compositions are 
those which bear the signatures of ‘ Meirion,’ ‘ Oliver,’ ‘ Croft,’ and 
‘Welshman.’ ‘The writer who signs himself ‘ Onesiphorus’ commits the 
grave error of altering the melody itself, and this, I need scarcely add, 
is by no means desirable, for a Welsh air neither requires nor admits 
of improvement. I recollect once seeing in an old volume an edition 
of the Merry Wives of Windsor, with additions and improvements by 
the editor; but I do not before remember an instance in which an 
attempt is made to alter the outline and form of a melody so full of 
character and tune as the ‘ March of the Men of Harlech.’ Another 
mistake is the introduction of harmonies which are too harsh and chro- 
matic for the melody; and I also see strong proofs of that disposition to 
employ the ponderous harmonies which so often disfigure choral music 
it Wales, and especially the music in our places of public worship. 

“The author of the arrangement signed ‘A Welshman’ may be com- 
plimented for the knowledge and ingenuity which he exhibits, but the 
prize for the arrangement of the ‘ March of the Men of Harlech’ I award 
to ‘ Meirion.’ 

“ Among the arrangements of the second subject—* Nos Galan’—the 
most meritorious are those signed ‘Glandwr’ and ‘Roger de Lisle ;’ 
and to the last-named, ‘ Roger de Lisle,’ the prize is most justly due.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dre Repaction DER NEvEN BerRviner Mosik-Ze1TunG. — We have 
great pleasure in rectifying a mistake we made in attributing the 
information on which two articles in Nos, 27 and 29 respectively of 
the Musica, Wortp were founded, to the Miederrheinische Musik- 
Zeitung, instead of to the Neue Berliner Musik- Zeitung. With regard 
to the other part of the letter from “ Die Redaction,” it is possible 
that our correspondent may not have time to attend every musical 
performance ; and such being the fact, he cannot possibly do better 
than avail; himself of the trustworthy reports of our respected con- 
temporary. 





NOTICES. 


To ADVERTISERS.—Advertisers are informed, that for the future 
the Advertising Agency of THe Mustcan Wortp 7s established 
at the Magazine of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244 
Regent’ Street, corner of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). 
Advertisements can be received as late as Three o’ Clock P.M., on 
Fridays—but not later. Payment on delivery. 

Two lines and under ooo ove 28, 6. 

Cerms { Foory additional 10 words 1 Ss Od 


To PusrisHErs AND ComposeRs.—All Music for Review in THE 
Mustcat Worip must henceforth be forwarded to the Editor, 
care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 
A List of every Piece sent for Review will appear on the Saturday 
following in THE MusicaL Worx. 

To Concert GrivERs.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE Mustcan Wor p. 
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GENTLEMAN, who some years ago held no undistin- 
guished place among modern popular ballad writers, a 
few days since sent a MS. song to a well-known music 
publisher, soliciting its purchase, and received the following 
answer by return of post:—“ Sir,—There is no use of my 
inspecting your composition, as you tell me it is of the senti- 
mental kind. Indeed, I have long since refrained from doing 
anything in the song way that is not low and comic, as 
nothing now has the slightest chance of success with the 
public—if it be not introduced into an opera, or sung fre- 
quently by some favourite vocalist—unless it be of the 
‘ Perfect Cure’ or ‘The Whole Hog or None’ species.” 

Can this be true? and, if so, how account for the intel- 
lectual progress of music in England, so broadly and univer- 
sally insisted on? If we go to the Monday Popular Con- 
certs, and draw our inferences from what we hear and see 
there, we cannot help feeling assured that a purer love of 
music, and a more sound appreciation than formerly, is be- 
tokened in a manner not to be mistaken. The gravest and 
most elaborate works are heard, not merely with attention, 
but delectation, and audiences are dismissed not only not 
bored, but determined to come again to hear and enjoy. At 
the Italian Operas, too, frivolity and fashion have in a great 
measure faded away before enlightenment and taste. We no 
longer have presented on the stage such works as Meyer's 
Medea, Paccini’s L’ Ultimo Giorno di Pompeii, Mercadante’s 
Elisa e Claudio, Cimorosa’s Gli Orazi, and many others now 
hopelessly.consigned to the tomb of the Capulets (with, by the 
way, appropriately, the Romeoe Giuglietta of Zingarelli); but 
in their stead compositions of the highest worth, the master- 
pieces of Mozart, Rossini, Meyerbeer, Auber, Bellini, and Doni- 
zetti, hold their sway, and prove eminently attractive. When 











we find such operasas Don Giovanni, Guillaume Tell, the Bar- 
biere, the Huguenots, the Prophéte, and Masaniello drawing 
crowds night after night, and season after season, we can 
only arrive at one conclusion—that the public admire them. 
Time was—not many years since—when Don Giovanni was 
given two or three times a year merely to conciliate the pit 
and galleries, to the manifest distaste of the subscribers and 
Lord Dundrearys of the stalls. Now it has become abso- 
lutely one of the most favourite works in the repertory with 
boxes and stalls as well as pit and galleries, and no amount 
of representations appears to dull the edge of its attraction. 
There is no doubt that taste and judgement in operatic 
audiences are vastly superior to what they were in the days 
when George the Fourth was King, and that music has 
made more rapid strides in England than any other art. 
There is, however, a reverse to every medal. Although 
it cannot be denied that a large accession has been made of 
late years to our musical knowledge, and that the critical 
faculty, as applied to the art, has been exercised with a 
power it never before possessed, it must be acknowledged 
that in one respect music never held so degraded a position 
in this country as it does at the present moment. Whoever 
doubts this, let him go to one of the many so-called “ Music- 
halls ” with which the metropolis so horribly abounds, and 
he will there hear things absolutely incredible in an age of 
progress and refinement. These “ Halls” are not humble 
concert-rooms, or places of entertainment, such as landlords 
of public-houses set up to entice the thirsty to continue their 
potations, but magnificent saloons, dazzlingly illuminated, 
pictured, and decorated after a costly fashion, with an 
orchestra and conductor provided, and a company of 
vocalists. At first these “Halls” were started with the 
additament of a song or two as collateral security for the 
excellence of the brandy and tobacco. The frequenters, 
however, ‘soon progressed into amateurs, and called for 
Sonnambula and Verdi. But these mild stimulants 
could not hold their way long beside the fiery liquors 
and the burning weed. Legitimacy was thrown over- 
board, and a tumultuous cry raised for something more 
exciting. Comic singers came into vogue, and Sam Collins, 
Sam Cowell, Mackney, Stead, and other superlative artists 
of the nondescript kind reigned for a time in the smoky 
places. Alas for the fickle multitude! they roared for still 
further excitement. Then came to the want of ever-con- 
siderative landlords perambulators on ropes and jumpers 
from suspended handles, eloquently denominated the 
“trapeze.” Blondin at the Crystal Palace, and Leotard at 
the Alhambra, encouraged the revolution. Fortunately for 
speculators, mankind generally prefer imitation to originality, 
and the followers of Blondin and Leotard flourished at the 
expense of the principals. ‘The excitement derived from 
straight rope walking and the trapeze feats would to a 
certainty have palled upon the general taste had not happily 
a few accidents lent it a novel whip and spur. The fall of a 
human being from a great height, attended with a broken 
collar-bone and two or three fractured limbs, awakened 
popular sympathy in a remarkable degree, and led to a 
further expectation of even a more dreadful calamity ; and 
in fact a death or two happened in the very nick of time, 
or there is no knowing to what extremity music-halls would 
be driven to keep alive enthusiasm ; and it is feared by the 
shrewdest proprietors, that unless something new or very 
terrible turns up soon, these splendid places of amusement 
will, for want of sufficient patronage, have to lower their 
gas and higher their charges. : 
There are a great many public executions now, taking 
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place throughout the country, and no doubt, with the blessing 
of human nature and the law, there will be a great many 
more. Why should not the proprietors of music-halls apply 
to the Home Secretary to allow the performances to be 
carried out on their platforms? By this means the people 
might be amused and warned at the same time, and no 
disappointment ensue. As the proprietors pay high duties, 
the Government would probably take the proposition into 
their tender consideration; and as the charges of admission 
to the halls would be doubled, they might consult about in- 
creasing the tax. It would be curious tosee the “never-failing ” 
Caleraft taking the place of the “inimitable Mackney” and the 
“untiring Stead,” and carrying away the palm from both in 
point of execution. 
—_+——_ 


lo pianoforte sonatas of Beethoven are one of the richest 
legacies which his extraordinary genius bequeathed to 
the world. Like the orchestral symphonies and the quartets 
for stringed instruments, they extend through the greater 
part of his career, and portray, one by one, the successive 
modifications of his style. The complete Beethoven may be 
seen in them, from the early period when the natural and 
legitimate influence of Haydn and Mozart was visible, to the 
last, when the poet-musician had cast aside every trammel. 
There is as wide a difference between the three sonatas 
for pianoforte solo (Op. 2) dedicated to Haydn and the 
sonatas from Op. 101 to 111 (inclusive), as between the first 
six quartets (Op. 18) and the so-called “ Posthumous,” the 
first symphony and the colossal No. 9, or the mass in C 
and the mass in D. 

While the speculations in which many writers indulge 
about the “three styles” appear somewhat allied to paradox, 
it is quite certain that among the great masters Beethoven 
is the one whose various compositions bear the least individual 
resemblance to each other. ‘This may be traced to a fact 
which, though questioned by some authorities, is nevertheless 
true—viz. that Beethoven, of all composers, is most eminently 
distinguished by the absence of mannerism. Bach and Han- 
del, Haydn, Mozart, and Mendelssohn, are not only recognised 
by their power, but by their manner—by peculiar turns of 
phraseology perpetually recurring, by certain forms of cadence, 
progressions of harmony, figures of accompaniment, and 
even arrangements of orchestral colour. A striking instance 
of this may be cited in Mendelssohn, whose partiality for 
resuming his leading themes through the medium of surprises 
(frequent examples of which occur in Elijah), although so 
ingeniously employed, and with such constant charm that it 
has been counted among his remarkable beauties, must not 
the less be reputed an indication of mannerism, inasmuch 
as, whenever an example occurs, its author is immediately 
recognised. With Beethoven the case is etherwise. He had 
no such predilection for “surprises ”—at least, for “surprises” 
artistically pre-calculated and wrought out into a system. 
The few seeming evidences to the contrary perceptible in 
his first works are chiefly traceable to Mozart; and those 
belonging to his last (to be found, for the most part, in the 
violin quartets) are rather eccentricities than mannerisms. 
In the compositions of the middle period, when Beethoven, 
entirely uninfluenced by any preceding or contemporary 
model, was in the zenith of his powers and the most unlimited 
command of his resources, thereis not a shadow of mannerism. 
The secrets of the master’s workmanship are everywhere 
Concealed, and the unexampled originality of his thoughts 
appears almost as natural as the unsophisticated prattle of a 





child, The much-disputed reprise of the subject in the first | 


movement of the Eroica symphony, and the opening of the 
last movement of the Pastorale, are not “ mannerisms,” but 
merely exceptions to a general rule. The long-suspended 
climaxes, which Beethoven himself invented, and of which 
noticeable instances occur in the finale of the Rasoumoffsky 
quartet in C major and the last movements of the symphonies 
in D and C minor, are no more “ mannerisms ” than Handel’s 
double-choir or Mozart’s counterpoint. 

Not to pursue, however, questions that relate to Beethoven 
in the abstract, the pianoforte sonatas, besides being valuable 
on account of their exhaustless variety and beauty, present 
an epitome of the man, and an illustration of his artistic 
progress from the beginning to the end. The growth of his 
astonishing genius, and the successive steps through which 
it attained its highest point of manifestation, are exemplified 
as logically, and at the same time comprehensively, as though 
he had written nothing else. A complete collection of these 
sonatas, at a price to bring them within reach of thousands 
whose means, however great their desire to possess them, 
are unequal to what would previously have entailed so heavy 
an outlay, can hardly, therefore, be otherwise than accept- 
able; and it is with pleasure that we call attention in our 
leading columns to the new edition, edited by that esteemed 
professor, Mr. W. Dorrell, which contains a life of Beethoven 
(by Mr. Macfarren), and the whole of the pianoforte sonatas. 
The excellent editions of Mr. Charles Hallé,* Professor 
Sterndale Bennett,t Herr Moscheles,t &c., have done a world 
of good, and will continue to exercise a wide and beneficial 
influence ; but “The Guinea Beethoven” § addresses itself 
to a special class of amateurs, and may lay claim to the 
additional title of A Beethoven for the Million. 

P. 


—~— 


To the Editor of the Musican Wortp. 


IR,—I was much pleased to see the letter in your last, 
from “ An Organist in the North,” as it broaches a subject 
which I have often thought required ventilation. 

It may be truly said that the present is a go-ahead age; 
we have ingenious artists who make a counterbass sound 
like a violin, produce a piccolo solo from a trombone, and 
vice versa. It really seems as though organists were seized 
with a like mania, and endeavoured (frequently with success) 
to produce the effect of a rather superior “ hurdy gurdy” 
upon some of the noble instruments in our concert halls and 
elsewhere; for this peculiarity is by no means confined to 
the Exhibition. 

Five out of six organ programmes do not contain a single 
piece of organ music. ‘This is really too bad. 

What would one {of our “overturing organists” think, 
if after giving a performance at, say the Crystal Palace 
(chiefly consisting of operatic selections, adaptations from 
symphonies, and other orchestral works), he were to hear 
the band on the opposite side strike up Bach’s Pedal Fugue in 
G minor? I fancy he would be inclined to accuse the band 
of trespassing on his domain, never for a moment thinking 
that he had just been guilty of the same offence towards 
them. 

But this is not the worst side of the question; I was 
recently horror-struck by seeing in the programme of a 
celebrated organist—a polka! Now, what does all this mean? 
The offenders will tell you that “‘ the public taste must be the 
guide ;” but I consider this a gross libel on the public taste. 
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How is it that the public will attend and enjoy pianoforte 
recitals, where only classical pianoforte music is rendered, 
and yet lay itself open to the charge of an utter want of 
taste for the classical music of a sister instrument? If the 
state of the public taste is really so bad, it is high time that 
something should be done to improve it. I think that 
were some of the leading men in the profession to set the ex- 
ample, and devote at least one-half the programme (as the 
“Organist from the North” suggests) to classical organ 
music, we might then reasonably expect to find improvement. 

Putting all this aside, however, ought not organists and 
musicians in general, to be taken into account ? THey can 
appreciate the masterpieces of Bach, Mendelssohn, &c., yet 
never by any chance hear them at a public performance, 
being regaled instead with dance music; whilst the piece 
nearest resembling organ music is probably a chorus of 


Handel’s, played so exceedingly quick that the composer 


himself would fail to recognise it. 

Hoping that you will use your powerful influence in 
rectifying this evil, I remain, yours, 
A MANCHESTER ORGANIST. 


——— Oe = 


Tue Encuisne Opera AssociaTion.—It is now reported that 
Her Majesty's Theatre will be the arena for the first — of 
this new Company, the remainder of Mr. E. T. Smith’s lease at 
Drury Lane Theatre having been disposed of to Mr. Faulkner. 

Signor Monerni is engaged by Mr. Mapleson for next season 
at Her Majesty's Theatre. 


Muze. Partr at Mancuester. (From our own Correspondent.) 


—NMlle. Patti gave three performances last week at the Theatre 
Royal, Manchester viz. the Barbiére on Tuesday, the 26th, Don 
Pasquale on Thursday, the 28th, and Sonnambula on Saturday, the 


30th. The attendance each night was overflowing, and the young 
prima donna’s success immense. On the last night especially, when 
the Sonnambula was performed, the excitement was unprecedented, 
the “crush” awful, several hundreds being refused admittance. I 
need not inform your readers how Mlle. Patti sings and acts the 
parts of Rossina, Norina, and Amina (all, by the way, ending in 
‘‘ina,” like her own charming pre-name “ Adelina’’) as well as 
Zerlina, perhaps, except “Dinorah,” the most perfect of her 
assumptions ; it is enough to say that the public, which were led 
to expect the highest talents and the most consummate art, were not 
disappointed. I must say we have had no such Rosina as that of 
Mile. Patti in Manchester within my recollection; and to my 
thinking her performance of that most fascinating—and let me 
add, most exacting —of lyric-comedy parts, is absolutely faultless. 
Amina, however, touched the audience even more deeply, Mlle. 
Patti’s success indeed as the Sonnambulist being unexampled. I 
do not know how many times she was recalled, but I remember 
that the stage was at one time literally covered with bouquets, 
and that more beautiful bond fide bouquets I never saw. Signor 
Gardoni was principal tenor and Signor Delle-Sedie principal 
barytone in all three operas. It was a matter of no small regret 
that the Sonnambula could not be repeated, but Mlle. Patti’s pro- 
vincial engagements precluded the possibility of another perform 

ance in Manchester. On the 3rd she was to appear at Plymouth, 
on the 4th at Exeter, and the 6th at Bath. On Monday she goes 
to Clifton, on the 9th to Salisbury, and on the 11th to Liverpool. 
Tf her success in her new progress only equal what she achieved at 
Manchester, her whole journey will be a series of triumphs. 


—_—_ So 


Lerpsic.—A new portrait of Robert Schumann has just been pub- 
lished by G. Heinze, who, some time since, published the large one of 
him, as a pendant to the well-known Beethoven portrait. It is in the 
carte de visite form, without, however, being a reduced copy of the large 
portrait. It is photographed from ‘an original picture in the possession 
of Mad. Clara Schumann, which was taken in Dresden. The composer 
is represented with his head supported, reflectively, on his arm, a 
favourite position of his. It is decidedly the best likeness which has 
yet appeared of him. 


| the London boards. 
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Che Operas. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


On Saturday night the “extra-season ” terminated with a varied enter- 
tainment, “for the benefit of Mlle, Titiens,” comprising the first act 
and a part of the second act of Norma, the scene of the madness from 
Lucia di Lammermoor, and a ballet divertissement from Robert le Diable, 
The house was crowded, and the heroine of the evening was féted with 
enthusiasm. At the end of Norma the stage was strewed with bouquets 
wreaths and crowns, and after the scene from Lucia the demonstrations 
were renewed in a similar fashion. The gifted German songstress, now 
one of the brightest ornaments of our Italian Opera, never sang more 
brilliantly, never acted with greater energy, and never proved more 
emphatically —no Italian successor of Giulia Grisi being at hand—her 
right to occupy the vacant throne of lyric tragedy, and to claim pre- 
eminence for years to come as the Norma, Lucrezia and Semiramide of 
The ungrateful character of Pollio was allotted to 
an English tenor — Mr. Swift —- who during the illness of Sig. Giuglini 
has done good service in several operas, including among others Lucrezia 
Borgia and Il Trovatore. Mr. Swift, whose fine voice and musical 
intelligence were always admitted, has made remarkable progress, and 
may fairly be complimented on having supplied with so much ability 
and so entirely to the satisfaction of the patrons of Her Majesty's 
Theatre, the place of an artist of such high standing. After the operatic 
performances the National Anthem was sung, Mlle. Titiens taking the 
solos, There was then an unanimous call for Mr. Mapleson, who came 
forward under the auspices of shis accomplished “ prima donna,” to 
receive the well-merited congratulations of his friends. 

Mr. Mapleson’s first essay as director of Her Majesty’s Theatre has, 
on the whole, been extremely creditable. Although the enterprise was 
undertaken at a moment’s notice, and carried through more or less in a 
hurry, it has exhibited such marks of vigour as to warrant a conviction 
that “the old theatre” may have some years (who knows how many?) 
to run before it can be looked upon as a thing of the past. It has life 
in it yet, notwithstanding its past reverses. Of this, indeed, we think 
there can be no question, The present campaign has shown how spirited 
management may bring it fresh supporters to fill up the ranks of those 
who have died off or seceded. Among other noticeable points that have 
distinguished the policy of the new direction must be signalised the 
very decided improvement of the orchestra. Sig. Arditi—an excellent 
conductor under any circumstances, but, nevertheless, unable to achieve 
miracles—has, no doubt, seen the imperative necessity of reform in this 
department,and acted accordingly. Such a performance of the overture 
to Guillaume Tell as that which on Saturday night was honoured with an 
uproarious “ encore,” was something of later years unknown to the sup- 
porters of the Opera in the Haymarket, at one time possessing the noblest 
band of instrumentalists of which any European theatre could boast, | 
Let a proportionate advance be made in the chorus (which Sig. Chiara- 
monte is quite capable of effecting), and, as far as the comparatively 
limited resources of the stage will permit, in the general arrangements 
of the mise en scéne, and we may have to speak of the result of a second 
season in far less qualified terms. As the new manager seems deter- 
mined upon representing the great works of Meyerbeer (and how, 
indeed, can he be expected to ignore them, with Mlle. Titiens at the 
head of his company), these are considerations of vital importance. To 
compare the Huguenots and Robert le Diable of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
with the Huguenots and Robert le Diable at another house would, under 
actual circumstances, be absurd; and this notwithstanding Mlle. Titiens, 
who in her way at present stands alone, and some few artists at least as 
good as their immediate contemporaries in Bow Street. 

A glance at the prospectus which set forth the proposed arrange- 
ment, will show that Mr. Mapleson has carried out almost all his 
promises with regard to his company of singers, and even brought 
forward one or two not originally announced. Mlle. Kellogg, the 
American “ prima donna,” from whom so much had been anticipated, 
was unable to fulfil her engagement; but at the eleventh houra 
thoroughly efficient substitute was obtained in Miss Louisa Pyne, whose 
cooperation with Mlle. Titiens and Mlle. Trebelli in Mozart’s great 
comic opera, Le Nozze di Figaro, helped materially to provide for the 
lovers of genuine music one of the most delightful treats of this busy 
musical year. The execution of Le Nozze generally, indeed—with M. 
Gassier as Figaro, Mr. Santley as the Count, and the minor parts more 
than respectably sustained—would, in spite of certain shortcomings, 
have done honour to any establishment. The mention of Mr. Santley 
reminds us that he too was an unexpected acquisition — as an amende 
honorable, so to say, for the non-appearance of Signor Graziani, who— 
though under a positive engagement (as it subsequently appeared) at the 
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house—was, in the preliminary advertisements of Her Majesty’s 
alluded to in terms which, however vague, probably led many 
hat his services had been secured, or at least that he was in 
mpromised. With a troupe so really attractive, and in 
ent efficient, there was no necessity for prevarication or 
mystery of any kind. Mlle, Titiens appeared at various intervals as 
Amelia (Il Ballo in Maschera), Lucrezia Borgia, Norma, Alice (Robert 
le Diable), Donna Anna, Leonora (J! Trovatore), Valentine, Lucia, and 
the Countess Almaviva — besides taking the principal part in Signor 
Verdi’s Exhibition cantata, and in the ode called Z’Jtalia, to which the 
name of Signor Giuglini was attached. The sisters Marchisio were 
heard frequently in Semiramide—the opera to which they owe the 
greater portion of their celebrity abroad ; Mlle. Guerrabella sang in the 
Puritani and Don Pasquale ; and Mile. Michal, the Swedish singer, did 
excellent service both in Meyerbeer’s operas and as Elvira in Don 
Giovanni. So much for the chief “sopranos.” At the head of the 
“contralto” department figured Mlle. Trebelli, whose sterling talent 
and rich natural endowments at once won the favour of the public. In 
her particular line no such aspirant has been introduced to this countr: 
since Alboni, with whom, although she is not just now to be compared, 
she has very much in common. Mlle. Trebelli, being a new comer, 
was in some respects the “ star” of the season, and in all the parts she 
essayed—including, among others, Maffeo Orsini, Rosina, Azucena, the 
Page in the Huguenots, the Gipsy in Za Zingara (the Italian version of 
Mr, Balfe’s Bohemian Girl), and Cherubino (Le Nozze di Figaro)—pro- 
claimed herself a genuine artist. As second “contralto” (and occa- 
sionally as second “ soprano”), Mad. Lemaire was diligent, correct, 
and serviceable as ever. At the head of the tenors, Signor Giuglini— 
though occasionally absent from his post through indisposition — main- 
tained his reputation in the majority of those operas which have made 
his name in England ; Signor Armandi laboured earnestly, if not with 
invariable felicity, in parts not belonging to Signor Giuglini’s repertory ; 
Signor Naudin made a favourable impression as Manrico in the 
Trovatore, and Signor Bettini was a thoroughly competent representa- 
tive of subordinate tenor-characters, besides attempting Almaviva (J/ 
Barbiere), to which his powers were altogether inadequate. The bary- 
tone upon whom the largest amount of work devolved was M. Gassier, 
whose talent is only surpassed by his versatility, and whose Duke 
Alphonso and St. Bris are as dramatically impressive as his Figaro is 
lively and spirited. To Mr. Santley allusion has already been made. 
The principal basses—Signors Vialetti and Zucchiui—were both useful, 
the former ready at a moment’s notice with almost any part in the 
repertory, the latter possessing a certain dry humour which enabled him 
to offer a more than respectable impersonation of such characters as 
Don Pasquale and Dr. Bartolo. A Signor Laterza, too, was heard 
three or four times, but the impression he produced has not stamped 
itself indelibly on the memory ; while Signor Giraldoni may be remem- 
bered as having been the early representative of Signor Verdi’s 
Ankestrom (J! Ballo in Maschera), in which opera a Mlle. Dario, not 
since heard of, also appeared as Oscar, the page. 

With regard to the promised operas, Oberon and Der Freischiitz 
turned out “ moonshine ;” but most of the others named in the pro- 
spectus were duly forthcoming. We have alluded to several of them, 
and need not go through the entire catalogue. The ‘novelty ” was to 
have been Signor Schira’s Nicolo de’ Lappi, from which great things 
Were expected ; but the production of this work has been postponed until 
next season —all things considered, in spite of its frequent announce- 
ment in the bills, not, we think, unwisely. Little need be said of the 
ballet, which, though well supported by Mlles. Morlacchi, Lamouroux, 
and (for a short period) Katinka Friedbourg, with an efficient “ corps,” 
under the skilful and experienced direction of M, Petit, has presented 
no new feature of importance. In conclusion, we repeat that the first 
season of Mr, Mapleson’s management has been more than creditable, 
and there is every reason to believe that it has been successful in 
Proportion, 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Mr. Gye, in accordance with traditional policy, has abstained from 
following up the regular season by extra performances of any kind, 
whether at cheap prices or with the established tariff. In this, it must 
be admitted, he upholds the dignity of his theatre, although, under the 
exceptional circumstances of the present year, he no doubt sacrifices a 
legitimate prospect of emolument, 

The incidents of the past (the 16th) season, owing to the frequent 
Tepresentations of certain operas, which for manifest reasons have 
exercised a more than ordinary attraction, were fewer than usual. The 
Pledges set forth in’ the prospectus, nevertheless, in almost every 








important instance, have been carried out. Don Sebastien, the one 
advertised novelty, it is true, was not forthcoming; but the reasons for 
its ultimate postponement, there is good cause to believe,were so generally 
understood and accepted that further allusion to them would be super- 
fluous. Moreover, the subscribers may comfort themselves with the 
assurance that the work in question is by no means one of the happiest 
efforts of its prolific composer, and that whoever has heard Za Favorita 
may Claim acquaintance with the most brilliant of Donizetti’s contribu- 
tions to the French lyric stage. In addition to this, it is but fair to 
remind those who are inclined to be dissatisfied, that Mr. Gye more than 
atoned for the temporary loss of Don Sebastien by his magnificent 
revival of a far more admirable production—viz., the Masaniello of Auber, 
which was not announced in the prospectus. La Figlia del Reggimento 
should have been given for} Mile. Adelina Patti; but, in place of this, 
that gifted young lady’s Dinorah was unexpectedly introduced to the 
subscribers, the expiration of Mad. Miolan Carvalho’s engagement 
having left the part open to her more popular successor; and as the new 
Dinorah achieved a signal success, it was no great punishment to wait 
another year for the new Maria, who will thus have more leisure to 
practise her “drum,” and otherwise perfect her assumption of the lively 
vivandiére, That Fra Diavolo and L’Elisir d Amore (both promised) 
were not produced can hardly be laid to the charge of the management. 
No Lord Allcash, no Dulcamara, until Sig. Ronconi is forgotten, would 
be tolerated by the patrons of the Royal Italian Opera, whose patient 
forbearance under the infliction of that inimitable comedian’s inadequate 
substitute as Figaro was a sufficient tax for one season, even with Sig. 
Mario’s inimitable Almaviva and Mlle. Patti’s no less inimitable Rosina 
to console them. Why Sig. Ronconi did not —could not — fulfill his 
engagement with Mr. Gye has already been explained. His absence 
was severely felt, not only in the loss of Fra Diavolo and L’Elisir, but 
in the comparative weakening of the cast of Don Giovanni, Don Pasquale, 
and one or two other operas. What Sig. Ronconi’s Masetto was few 
can have forgotten; what his Den Pasquale might have been can readily 
be imagined. Sig. Ciampi, in spite of his youth, his unperturbed 
equanimity, and his stentorian voice, was but a sorry substitute in either 
part—elaborate dryness, indeed, doing duty for unctuous humour. Later 
accounts afford hopes of Sig. Ronconi’s recovery; and that in 1863 he 
may resume his position at Covent-garden must be the wish of every 
lover of Italian opera. 

The triumphs of the season were virtually shared between the grand 
“*spectacle-operas ” of the French stage and those examples of the 
purely Italian school in which that extraordinary popular favourite, Mlle. 
Patti, appeared. Guillaume Tell, La Favorita, the Huguenots, the 
Prophete, Robert Le Diable, and Masaniello were repeatedly presented, 
with the splendour of mise en scéne and general musical effectiveness for 
which the Royal Italian Opera has been always celebrated. Guillaume 
Tell (which opened the season on Tuesday, April 8) was given more 
frequently than any of its companions, Allowing for the curtailments— 
however necessary, in some particulars, not invariably made with the 
careful consideration due to so fine a masterpiece—and for the un- 
warranted substitution of a new finale in place of that which Rossini has 
written to the fourth act, this revival is certainly one of the most 
remarkable in the Covent Garden annals, and its attraction has evidently 
lost nothing through the repeated performances of 1861. Of the Prophéte 
and the Huguenots little need be said. What they were before the old 
theatre was burnt down they have been since the new theatre was 
erected, and are likely to be for very many years while competent 
representatives of Fides and Jean of Leyden in one case, and of 
Valentine and Raoul in the other, are at hand. Masaniello, brought 
out at the end of the season, and played five times in almost immediate 
succession, may also be dismissed in a word. But for the absurd 
curtailments in the duet between the hero and his treacherous confidant, 
Pietro (Act 1.), and in, the “ Market-chorus” (Act 11.), there would be 
not one word to say against the efficiency of this gorgeous revival ; but 
these are marks of such ruthless Vandalism that they must not pass 
without a protest—more especially as no advantage whatever is gained 
by a process which, in spoiling two nobly characteristic pieces, makes 
their author, an accomplished master of form, appear as if he was 
ignorant of that indispensable element of musical composition. The 
revival of Robert le Diable restored the one great work of M. Meyerbeer 
hitherto wanting to the repertory of the new theatre, and—though in 
more than one respect the performance left much to desire—it provided 
one of those superb scenic frameworks which may at any time, circum- 
stances favouring, be filled up in a satisfactory manner. Gluck’s Orfeo 
and Beethoven’s Fidelio, though promised this year, must be waited for 
till next. 

Even more uniformly attractive than the great works of the French 
school were three of a wholly different stamp, each the chef d’cuvre of 
its composer. Never, at any period within the memory of the present 
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generation of opera-goers, have Bellini’s Sonnambula, Rossini’s Barbiére 
di Seviglia, and Mozart’s Don Giovanni (thanks, in a great measure, to 
Mile, Adelina Patti), been so frequently performed in the course of a 
single season. Of the other operas, from time to time produced — the 
Trovatore, the Ballo in Maschera, Rigoletto, the Traviata — there is 
nothing to remark, beyond the fact that 7 Ballo in Maschera, certainly one 
of Sig. Verdi’s most genial operas, is slowly and surely winning ground; 
and that, while Sig. Ronconi’s Rigoletto was as greatly missed as his 
Figaro, no one has been able to supply the place of Mad. Bosio in Gilda 
—nor Mad. Miolan Carvalho, nor the new lady, Mlle. Battu, another 
French singer in all respects her inferior. 

With reference to the “engagements” —the one exception (Sig. 
Ronconi) allowed for — the pledges of the prospectus have been ful- 
filled to the letter. We have had even more than was set down. Mad. 
Csillag, the German, Mad. Penco, the Italian, and Mad. Rudersdorff, the 
Russian — “ prima donnas” in the serious line—were further strength- 
ened by the cooperation of Mile. Antonietta Fricci, another Teutonic 
singer, who, at intervals—in Alice (Robert), Leonora (Il Trovatore), and 
Donna Anna, replaced the two first-mentioned — besides making her 
début as Valentine in the Huguenots, and who, being young and pro- 
mising, will doubtless be heard of next season, and by a Mlle. Dottini, who 
came chiefly into vogue as the occasional substitute for Mad. Carvalho 
and Mlle. Battu. The list of tenors, at the head of which stood Sigs. 
Mario, Tamberlik, and Gardoni—the first two being repeatedly heard in 
some of their most celebrated parts, the one by his Almaviva, the other 
by his Arnold (Guillaume Teil), presenting examples of the two opposite 
styles of Rossinian singing that defied competition — was thoroughly 
efficient. A more painstaking and conscientious second-tenor than 
Sig. Neri Beraldi, or one more capable of undertaking a first-tenor part 
at an emergency, could not easily be met with. The barytones and 
basses — including Sigs. Graziani, Polonini, and Ciampi, MM. Faure, 
Tagliafico and Zelger, Herr Formes, &c.—not to forget Sig. Delle Sedie, 
a thorough artist, whose Renato (J/ Ballo in Maschera) is a first-class 
performance, and whose only misfortune it was to be obliged to officiate 
for the absent favourite Sig. Ronconi in one or two highly important 
characters — were adequate to all the demands of the establishment; 
while the clever and intelligent Mad. Nantier-Didiée, as usual, did 
excellent duty as “contralto.” Of the three “new comers ”— Mlle. 
Gordosa (soprano), Sig. Nanni (bass), and Herr Wachtel (tenor) —it is 
enough to say that they appeared and disappeared ; while, with regard 
to Mr. Santley, the eminent English barytone—who met with so flatter- 
ing a reception as the Comte di Luna in J/ Trovatore, and who shortly 
after went over to the Opera House in the Haymarket — we can only 
express our surprise and that of the musical public that, after so decided 
a success, he should either have been allowed to secede, or have seceded 
of his own accord, from a theatre where so brilliant a career seemed to 
await him. 

The ballet has remained in statu quo. Mlle. Salvioni, the principal 
dancer, has shown by her impersonation of Fenella (Masaniello) that, 
while she could dance to perfection, she could do something else quite as 
gracefully; while Mlle. Esper, the worthy head of a very efficient Terp- 
sichorean corps, and her associates, have sustained their reputation and 
that of the establishment in this agreeable department, more particu- 
larly in the divertissements which confer so much animation upon the 
long French spectacle-operas. To the band and chorus, to their inde- 
fatigable chief, Mr.Costa, to M. Sainton, his occasional and thoroughly able 
substitute, to Mr. Augustus Harris, stage-manager, and to Mr. W. Be- 
verley and Messrs. Grieve and Telbin, heads of the “scenic” business, 
we have repeatedly in the course of the season paid the compliments 
due to their zealous and praiseworthy exertions. Such officers do credit 
to an establishment like the Royal Italian Opera, and bear testimony to 
that state of discipline in every department which is one of the principal 
secrets of its success, j 


—- o—- 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 


SCARCELY more than a week had Covent Garden Theatre closed its 
doors upon the foreign operatic singers, when already they were opened 
again for the admission of a well-trained company of English lyric come- 
dians, whose annual appeal to the public does not ordinarily take place 
until about the middle of October. Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison, 
however, are no doubt resolved to try their chances like the rest in this 
exceptional year ; and it will be strange if none of the crumbs from the 
amply-spread table of the Great International Exhibition do not fall 
to their share. The completeness with which their operas are got up, 
the variety of their repertory, and the excellence of their band and 
chorus, under the able guidance of Mr. Alfred Mellon, give them — 
to say nothing of their chief performers — a claim to support which 
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is not very likely to be unresponded to at the present time; and 
the crowded state of the pit and gallery on the opening night was an 
auspicious “ inauguration” of the early season. The opera— Mr, 
Benedict’s Lily of Killarney—was played, two characters excepted 
with the original cast, and received with the unanimous favour it has 
never failed to command. ‘The audience, indeed, was almost as 
enthusiastic as though the opera had been produced for the first 
time. Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. Santley were up: 
roariously welcomed, as they successively came before the footlights ; 
the overture was loudly applauded, and no less than six pieces—“ The 
moon hath raised her lamp” (Messrs. Perren and Santley), “It is a 
pretty girl I love” (Mr. Harrison), “ The Cruiskeen Lawn” (Miss Louisa 
Pyne,fa trio), “I’m alone” (Miss Louisa Pyne), the “ Lullaby” (Mr, 
Harrison), and ‘“ Eily Mavourneen” (Mr. Perren) — were encored and 
repeated. On the whole, it must be admitted that this unmeasured 
approbation was not iilegitimately earned, the execution of Mr. Bene- 
dict’s picturesque work being for the most part highly effective. Of 
Miss Louisa Pyne’s Eily, Mr. Harrison’s Miles-na-Coppaleen, and 
Mr. Santley’s Danny Mann, it is superfluous to speak ; nor need more 
be said of the comparatively subordinate parts of Mrs, Cregan, Father 
Tom, and Mr. Corrigan, than that they were sustained by Miss Susan 
Pyne, Messrs. Patey, and Eugene Dussek, with their accustomed 
efficiency. The part of Anne Chute was undertaken by Miss Thirlwall, 
who exhibited the cleverness and musical efficiency that invariably 
distinguish her, and are all the more acceptable on account of the 
unobtrusive modesty with which they are put forward. Mr. George 
Perren, the new Hardress Cregan, met with a genuine and well-merited 
success, ‘This gentleman has been for some years favourably known 
in the concert-room as a singer both of sacred and secular music, 
On the stage he at present is little better than a novice ; but he sings 
with taste, expression, and finish, and his voice, though not over 
powerful, is of extremely agreeable quality. Nothing could be more 
encouraging than his reception. There was an earnestness in his manner 
which at once made way with the audience, and obtained for him both 
an attentive hearing and a flattering appreciation. We have already 
said that he was honoured with two encores, ‘and have only now to 
express a hope that last night’s probation may merely be the preliminary 
to further successes, and that Mr. Perren may become what is conven- 
tionally styled “a valuable acquisition.” At the end of every act of 
the opera the singers were recalled ; and when the National Anthem had 
been given by “the whole company” (solos, Miss Parepa, Mr. Harrison, 
and Miss Louisa Pyne), Mr. Alfred Mellon, in obedience to a general 
summons, was led forward by the manager and manageress. It is in- 
tended to present in succession all the original works by native com- 
posers that have been brought out since the Royal English Opera was 
first established. Such a plan, at the present moment, is manifestly 
judicious. 

On Monday, Mr. Wallace’s Maritana was given, with Mlle. Parepa 
as the Gipsy girl, her first appearance in the character, Mr. Harrison 
playing his old part, Don Cesar de Bazan; Mr. Weiss, Don José; Miss 
Susan Pyne, Lazarillo; and Mr. John Rouse, Mr. and Mrs. Ansley 
Cook, the other characters. Mlle. Parepa sang with great brilliancy, 
and was received with distinguished favour. Mr. Harrison’s Don 
Cesar is one of his very rarest and most genial impersonations. On 
Tuesday and Thursday the Lily of Killarney was repeated ; on Wed- 
nesday Dinorah ; and last night Maritana. On Monday Lurline will 
be produced, with Miss Sarah Dobson, a pupil of Mrs. Wood, in the 
character of the heroine, her first appearance on the London stage. 


SSO DS - 


Drespen.—It was exactly a quarter of a century ago, on August 
11 last, that Herr Joseph Tichatscheck first appeared here on 
the stage. He sang the part of Duke Olaf in Auber’s Gustavus. He 
was then in his thirtieth year, having been engaged two years previously 
as first tenor in Gratz, before which time he sang in the chorus and 
small parts at the Kirtnerthor Theatre, Vienna. Perhaps this com- 
paratively late commencement of his artistic career, properly so called, 
at a period when his physical powers were completely developed, will 
partially account for the durability of his voice, the beauty, vigour, and 
freshness of which enchanted everyone when he made his début here. 
The next parts he played, previously to his becoming a regular member 
of the company, were Tamino, George Brown, and Robert, in all of 
which he was so successful, that Herr Von Liittichau, the Director- 
General of the Theatre Royal,engaged him permanently from January 1, 
1838. According to report, several operas are again to be performed 
with the low pitch in the course of next month, when the directors and 
conductors of the principal operatic theatres in Germany will be invited 
to attend, rn 
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“BEATRICE ET BENEDICT,” BY HECTOR BERLIOZ, 
AT BADEN. 
(From the Baden Jilustration.) 


Tue piece is based upon the Latin proverb, so well-known, and so 
debatable (I beg your pardon, ladies !), “Si vis amari, ama,” “If you 
wish to be loved, begin by setting the example yourself.” The great 
king, Louis XIV., surrounded by the fascinations of the most beautiful 
and most noble women of his day, the Lavallitres, the Montespans, and 
the Fontanges, was not proof against the love displayed for him by a 
mere gardener’s daughter. Béatrice is, of course, a thousand times 
better than a gardener’s daughter, but it is solely because Bénédict 
learns, beyond the possibility of doubt, that she loves him, that he sets 
about loving her, and vice versa. Now this revelation takes place on 
the stage for Bénédict, but not for Béatrice. This is an omission which 
not only flings a certain degree of obscurity on the design of the work, 
but which ought to have been filled up both dramatically and musically. 
A female trio, corresponding to the trio of the men, would not have 
been superfluous, perhaps, to explain the sudden passion of the beautiful 
and refractory Béatrice, which is the important part of the knot to be 
untied; for a woman, as far as appearances go at least, is slower to fall 
in love than a man, and does not surrender without being duly called 
upon, as it is the right, if not the duty,'of a man todo. This ought to 
have been sung, because song is the especial and peculiar action of a 
musical work ; and, with all due deference to Beaumarchais “and his 
witty remark at his own expense, it is precisely when things are worth 
being spoken that they ought, in opera, to be sung. 

M, Berlioz will, of necessity, repair the above omission, if, as appears 
most certain, his new opera is revived this winter and produced in 
eben we recollect that a mediocre libretto has often proved sufficient 

to mar irrevocably excellent music—such for instance, as that of the 
Partie de Chasse de Henri IV., of which the marvellous overture alone 
managed to survive—we must admire and congratulate M. Berlioz all 
the more on having succeeded in rendering his music effective, con- 
nected, as it is, with a series of situations by no means definite or 
precise, Had he had a clear and amusing book like that of Ze Domino 
Noir, it is impossible to say how successful his opera might have been; 
even as it is, I believe it will run, and for a long time, too, despite the 
imperfection of the subject: for it contains a duet, which we must, with- 
out being commonplace, designate a chef-d’cuvre, and which will live 
as long as French music lives. It is already imprinted on the memory 
of everyone at Baden, as it will speedily be on that of every lover of 
musical art in Europe. I allude to the admirable inspiration which 
terminates the first act, and which, having left Baden on August 11 
last, will evidently, within the year, make the round of Europe — 
in the concert-rooms most assuredly, and on the stage likewise, I 
believe. It cannot be compared to “La ci darem la mano,” the duet in 
Guillaume Tell, that in Otello, or aught else known on the stage. It is 
something standing quite apart. Two charming girls, in a garden at 
night, sing the beauties of nature, viewed, or rather felt, in the myste- 
rious light: this all, neither more nor less. Eugéne Scribe would never 
have thought of such a hors-d'euvre, any more than M. Berlioz, as a 
librettist will ever invent the complications of the Ambassadrice, the 
Fiancée or Lestoeg; but, as a composer, he fully makes up for his defi- 
ciency in this respect, for the duo is as fine as—what shall I say?—the 
Lac, of Lamartine, its congener : here I stop, and, naturally, do not add 
one word more of praise. ; ’ 

Another charming duet, or, rather, duettino, which ends the piece, 
was more successful at the pianoforte rehearsal than in performance. 
It is the duet sung by the principal personages (Héro aside) when they 
are reconciled and married, Its comparative failure results, I think, 
from the excessive and too great petulance of the orchestral accompani- 
ment, reproducing the principal motive of the overture, and depressing 
the exquisite strains of this final invocation to the god of our soul. M. 
Berlioz, when writing in future for the human voice — which he has 
hitherto done too seldom, but will certainly now do more and more — 
will have, I think, to refrain— also more and more —from similar re- 
finements of science, from similar examples of chant contre chant, which 
may sometimes be allowed as curiosities and certificates of knowledge, 
but which frequently injure each other. He may, also, give himself up 
with greater confidence to that melodic inspiration which, as we are at 
Present aware, he possesses abundantly, and which (as we learned long 
4go) will always be, in his case, lofty, spiritual, original, and eminently 
opposed to commonplace, 

The other remarkable pieces in the score are, firstly, the overture, 
teproduced in the form of a scherzo at the end of the work, beginning 
4 trois temps (three-eight), and finishing @ deux temps, like Caspar’s 
famous air in Der Freischiitz; the duet between Béatrice and Bénédict; 





the dance-air, eminently corybantic; the male trio, “Me marier, Dieu 
me pardonne!” Bénédict’s rondo, “ Ah! je vais ’aimer!” Béatrice’s air, 
and the “ Nuptial March,” supported by a good orchestral rhythm. 
All this difficult music, requiring on the part of the executant con- 
tinual vigilance, attention, and, I will even add, tension, was given 
most admirably by Mesdames Charton-Demeur, Monrose, Geoffroy, 
MM. Montaubry, Balanqué, Prilleux, Geoffroy, and Lefort. 
* & * * 


As for the Baden orchestra, I can say no more than that it was equal 
to that from Carlsruhe, which had been so justly applauded, two evenings 
previously, for its performance of C. Kreutzer’s opera. 

The second representation of Béatrice et Bénédict was preceded by La 
Servante Maitresse, the music by Pergolese, and the French words a trans- 
lation of La Serva Padrona. Itis a remarkable fact that the same work 
was revived on the very same day at the Opéra Comique, Paris. The 
bones of the poor author of the Stabat and so many enchanting 
“Siciliennes” must have trembled with delight in their forgotten 
grave—a grave which will, probably, never be discovered. Despite the 
weakness of the accompaniment, a quartet and two bassoons, the old 
work pleased the audience, and most of the pieces appeared what they 
really are—fresh and charming. Mad. Geoffroy and M. Balanqué 
were very spirited in the various comic situations, which are sufficiently 
amusing. They were supported only by a non-speaking character— 
Scapin—played by M. Geoffroy. This is not because Pergoles ewished 
to avoid any occasion for writing a trio, which he was very capable of 
doing, although his famous Stabat is composed for only two voices, 
It is simply the result of a stupid restriction which oppressed the small 
theatres at Naples in the year (of little grace) 1781, and which prohibited 
the appearance of more than two singing characters in any work played 
at the theatres frequented by the people. After the lapse of a century 
and a half, or thereabouts, it must be owned that, in this respect, we 
have not advanced much in France. At the above date, when there 
were no railways or electric telegraphs, novelties travelled but slowly; 
it was not until 1754 that Baurans translated, for the French stage, 
La Serva Padrona of the young, illustrious, and unfortunate composer 
of Ancona. His version, written so long after the original, had an 
immense success. It was the eminently charming Mad. Favart who 
played the part represented at Baden by Mad. Geoffroy. When the 
piece had been performed some hundreds of times, Baurans had it 
printed, and dedicated it, with justice, to the young and seductive 
actress, with the following quatrain :— 











“* Nature un jour épousa I’art ; 
De leur amour nequit Favart, 
Qui somble venir de sa mére 
Tout ce qu’elle doit & son pére.” 


Feéirx Mornanp. 
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ROBERT COCKS & CO’S 
LIST OF NEW MUSIC. 





al 
USIC.—Messrs. ROBERT COCKS and Co. respect- 
fully beg to inform the profession generally and the country trade that they 
are, as heretofore, prepared to open accounts and to send out parcels of music on 
approbation on receipt of references. Returns to be made at the expiration of every 
half year. N.B. Gratis and postage free, a Catalogue of 8,000 Pianoforte Works ; also 
a Catalogue of 2,000 songs, duets, and trios, with key, compass, &c., marked. 


O TEACHERS of MUSIC. — Just published, a 

SELECT CATALOGUE (enlarged edition) of PIANOFORTE and VOCAL 
MUSIC, expressly for the use of teachers. Supplied gratis and post free. Applica~ 
tion must be made for the “Green Catalogue,” and must be accompanied by the 
applicant’s professional card. 


OBERT COCKS and Co.’s LIST of NEW MUSIC.— 
Visitors to London, requiring a selection of new music, should apply for 

ROBERT COCKS and Co.’s QUARTERLY CIRCULAR, just issued, which 

contains the new works published up to this day, and is supplied gratis and post free. 


HE ECONOMICAL WONDER of the DAY. — 
HAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANOFORTE, 342d 

edition (70 folio pages), 4s. ; ditto for Singing, 22d edition, 5s. Hamilton’s Dictionary 

of 3,500 Musical ‘erms, 68th edition, 1s. Clarke’s Catechism of the Rudiments of 

Music, 73rd edition, Is, £25. 

Ropert Cocks & Co.’s elegant Piccolo Pianos, in walout or rosewood, 6] compass 

warranted.—6 New Burlington Street, Regent Street, W. 
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NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Composée par M. W 


S! TU SAVAIS. Romance. 


Bars. 3s. 


_Reeoreo ONE, NAME THE DAY. Ballad. 


Words by Joun Lams, Esq. The Music by ALFRED MELLON. 2s 6d. 


The 


yy eer. Song. The Poetry by Desmonp Ryan. 


The Music by ALEXANDER ReIcHaRDT. 3s. 


HASst THOU NO TEAR FOR ME? Ballad. The 


Words by M. Deicu. The Music by Ciro Pinsvuti. 35, 


LEEP AND THE PAST. Canzonet. 


Harriet Power. The Music by J. P. KniGut. 3s. 


Y GENTLE ELODIE. Romanza. 
Mrs. CrawrorD. The Music by Epwarp Lanp. 3s. 
‘London: Duncan Davison & Co. 


The Poetry by 


The Poetry by 


“The above are a few of the prettiest vocal pieces that have appeared during the 
past publishing season. They are all * well-known and popular composers, of whose 
talents they are agreeable specimens. Balfe’s French romance is in his happiest vein. 
Our countryman has successfully contended with the Parisian composers on their own 
ground—witness the reception of his fine operas, Les Quatre Fils Aymon and Le Puits 
d’ Amour, at the Opéra Comique ; and in the little song before us he shows how entirely 
he is at home in the French style. It is tender and passionate, with that infusion of 
graceful lightness and gaiety which gives the French poetry and music of this class 
their peculiar charm. Signor Gardoni has sungit in public with delicious effect ; but it 
by no means requires the aid of such a singer to make it charming.—Mr. Alfred 
Mellon’s ballad is worthy of that able and eminent musician. The melody is simple 


THE AIRS, BALLADS, FANTASIAS, QUADRILLES, 
WALTZES, &c. IN THE OPERETTA OF 


“ONCE TOO OFTEN. 


COMPOSED BY HOWARD GLOVER. 


Performed with the greatest success at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 





**Oh! Glorious Age of Chivalry.” Duet For Soprano and Contralto ... 4s. Od. 
“The Solemn Words his ey have spoken.” Grand Air. For Soprano... 4s. 

“ The Love you've slighted still is true.’” Ballad. Sung by Mlle. Jenny Baur 
**Stratagem is Woman’s Power.” Ballad. Sung by ‘Miss Emma Heywoop 

‘* Love is a gentle Thing.” Ballad. Sung by Miss Emma erwoon oe 

“A young and artless Maiden.” Romance. Sung by Herr Reicnarpt 

‘© There’s Truth in Woman still.” Romance. Sung by Herr KgicHaRDT ... 

“ The Monks were jolly Boys.” Ballad. Sung by Herr Formes .. aes 

“In my Chateau of Pompernik.” Aria Buffa. Sung by Herr Fores ove 


FANTASIAS, QUADRILLES AND WALTZES. 


Brinley Richards’s Fantasia, on “‘ Once too Often ”’ a Te) 
Emile Berger’s Fantasia, on “ Once too Often” ... see see weave 
‘** Fontainbleau Quadrille,”” by Strauss, (Handsomely Illustrated in Colours) 
‘© La Bell@ Blanche Waltz,” 

‘Mr, Glover’s operetta is a decided and, what is better, a legitimate, ‘hit.’ The 
songs before us have already attained a well-merited popularity. ‘ The monks were 
jolly boys’ is as racy as the best of the old English ditties, harmonised with equal 
quaintness and skill, and agen a well suited to the voice of Herr Formes. ‘ ‘The 

(fo! 


itto o oes 7 ose ove ore ate 





and natural, without heing trite or commonplace; and the whole position shows 
that new and striking effects of modulation and harmony may be produced 
without setting at defiance (as is too often done) the established princi- 
ples and rules of art. — Few vocal pieces of the present time have obtained 
greater popularity than Herr Reichardt’s song, ** Thou art sonear,” not only in English, 
but (by means of its German and French versions) all over the Continent, His new 
production, ** Memory,” is of a similar character, and bids fair to have a similar 
success, Mr. Desmond Ryan’s verses are elegant, and Reichardt has united them to a 
melody at once pure, simple, and expressive. Signor Pinsuti’s ballad, ‘* Hast thou no 
tear for me?” has been recommended to the attention of the public by the pleasing 
performance of Mr. Tennant, for whom it was written, and by whom it has been sung 
at many of the best concerts of the season. Signor Pinsuti, an Italian, has produced 
an air of Italian grace and beauty, whfle he_has entirely avoided the faults into which 
foreign composers so often fall in setting English words to music. The melody not 
only expresses the sentiment conveyed by the poetry, but does not present a single 
misplaced emphasis or accent—a most important requisite in vocal music, Mr. 
Knight’s canzonet is melodious, flowing, and extremely well fitted for a mezzo-soprano 
or contralto voice. There is a flaw in one place which dims the clearness of the 
harmony. In bar 8, page 2, G flat in the melody is accompanied by E natural in the 
bass, creating a diminished third (or tenth)—an interval very rarely allowed, and not, 
we think, in the present case, There is much that is masterly in Mr. Land’s romanza, 
and Mr. Santley, for whom it was composed, has sung it with deserved success. We 
could have wished it had been a little less elaborate ; that the flow of the melody had 
been less disturbed by extraneous modulation ; and that the pianoforte accompaniment 
had been lighter and less loaded with notes. It is a fine song, nevertheless, and not 
unworthy of the author’s well-merited reputation.”— The Press. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Price 12s. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING 


(The Formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing), 


BY 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


“* The great and deserved success of this work has brought it, in no long time, to a 
second edition, carefully revised, and enriched with a number of additional exercises 
which greatly increase its value.”"—J//ustrated News, April 5. 


Lorpon : DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


Six OPERATIC RECITALS for the PIANOFORTE, 
BY 


IMMANUEL LIEBICH, 


- “ Freyschiitz,’”? dedicated to Miss Katherine M. Pfeil 
2. “* Freyschiitz,”’ dedicated to Miss Taylor as. one 

-  Norma,”’ dedicated to Miss Katherine Greenhill «4. 

. “ Norma,” dedicated to the pupils of Miss Gilbertson 
[. “ Oberon,” dedicated to Miss Parkes ose on 
6. ‘* Martha,” dedicated to Miss Frances Gurney “eve 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


love you've slighted still is true r Mile. Jenny Baur) has a melody of charming 
fresh Not less a model ballad in its way is ‘ A young and artless maiden ’ (for 
Herr Reichardt), which sets out with an elegantly melodious phrase. Perhaps more 
to our liking, however, than any of the foregoing, excellent and genuine as they are, is 
* Love is a gentle thing’ (for Miss Emma Heywood), which enters the more refined 
regions of the ballad-school, and attains an expression as true as itis graceful. The 
opening holds out a promise which the sequel entirely fulfils." Musical World. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


MEYERBEER. 


HE FOLLOWING COMPOSITIONS, by this eminent 
Cc , are published by DUNCAN DAVISON & CO.:— 


VOCAL. 


“God save the Queen,” for 4 Voices (2 Tenors and ‘2: Basses), with 
Piano ad lib. eee eee oe ove oe eee ose 
The Lord’s Prayer for 4 Voices (Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass), with Organ ad lib. 
Separate Vocal Parts, each ove a 
‘* This house to love isholy.” Serenade for 8 Voices one 
Separate Vocal parts, each ... ooo ove 
** Aspiration,” for Bass, Solo, and Chorus of 3 Sopranos, 2 Tenors, and] Bass 
** Here on the mountain,” with Clarinet obbligato ... ove ove ove 
Violin or Violoncello in lieu of Clarinet, each 
“ Near to thee,’’ with Violoncello pbdligato 
** The Fishermaiden ” on ove ove ove 


PIANOFORTE, 


Royal Wedding March (Quatriéme Marche aux flambeaux), Composed for the 
marriage of the Princess Royal of England with Prince Frederick William 
of Prussia eee ov ove oe one ove ove on 

Ditto, as a duet ove ove ove eee ove « 


Published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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Just published, price 3s. 


LLE, ADELINA PATTI’S NEW WALTZ, 
“DI GIOJA INSOLITA.” Sung with distinguished success by Mlle. 
ADELINA PaTT!, in the operas of “ Il Barbiere di Seviglia,” “ Don Pasquale,” &c. &c. 
The Words by Lorenzo Monrerast, the Music by Maurice StRaKoscH. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Kegent Street. 





Just published, price 3s. 


LLE. ADELINA PATTI’S NEW BALLAD, 

“ THE OLD HOUSE BY THE LINDENS.” The Poetry by Lonoretiow. 
Sung with the greatest success by Mile. ADELINA Patti, for whom it was expressly 
composed by Howsrp Grover, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244 Regent Street, W. 


HE HARP OF WALES,” Ballad, Composed by 

BRINLEY RICHARDS, sung with such distinguished success at the 
GARNARVON FESTIVAL, by Mr. LEWIS THOMAS, is published, price 3s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co,, 244 Regent Street, W. 


ARANTELLA, by Warten Macrarren, played by the 
Composer with distinguished success, is published, price 4s., b: Davi- 
BON & Co,,244 Regent Street, W..} ae a ee 
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M. THALBERG’S 


NEW COMPOSITIONS 
AS PERFORMED AT HIS CONCERTS IN LONDON. 





THALBERG’S BALLADE, © 
AN ORIGINAL COMPOSITION FOR THE PIANO. 
Price 4s. 


“An exquisite Romance, which no imitator, however ingenious, 
could have written—as quaint, as fascinating, and at the same time as 
Thalbergian as anything of the kind that has been produced for years.” 

Times. 





THALBERG’S ART OF SINGING 
APPLIED TO THE PIANO. 


New Series, Price 3s. each. 


No. 13.—Serenade from “ Il Barbiere.” 
14.—Duet from “ Zauberfléte.” 
15.—Barcarole from “ Giani di Calais.” 
16.—“ La ci darem” and trio, “ Don Juan.” 
17.—Serenade by Grétry. 
18.—Romance from “ Otello.” 


“ Among the hitherto unknown compositions were some selections 
from the ‘Art of Singing applied to the Piano,’ ‘ Transcriptions’ of 
Operatic Melodies, arranged in M. Thalberg’s ornate and elaborate 
manner, invaluable to Pianists who believe that the instrument of their 
choice can, under skilful management, emulate the violin itself in the 
delivery of cantabile passages.” — The Times. 


LONDON: 
‘BOOSEY & SONS, HOLLES STREET. 


OR ORCHESTR A—Meyerserr’s GRAND 


EXHIBITION OVERTURE is now ready, for full orchestra. Price 12s. 
Also AuBer’s GRAND EXHIBITION MARCH, for orchestra, Price 7s. 6d. 


Boosty & Sons, Holles Street. 








‘IGNOR GARDONI’S NEW SONG, “ Pourquoi.” 
Romance. By Signor Muratort. Sung by Signor Garpont at the Concerts 
of the Nobility during the present Season with immense success, Price 2s. 6d. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 





IMS REEVES’ NEW SONG, “She may smile on 


ASHDOWN & PARRY’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 






PIANOFORTE. 
YDNEY SMITH.—LA HARPE EOLIENNE. 


Price 4s. 
AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square, 


YDNEY SMITH —LE JET D’EAU. Price 4s. 


AsHDowN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


GYDNEY SMITH.—RIPPLING WAVES. Price 2s. 6d. 


AsHDowN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


YDNEY SMITH.—UNE NUIT D’ETE. Price 2s. 6d. 


Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 
AN Z.— QUI VIVE! Grand Galop de Concert. 
rice 4s, 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


UHE.—GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. Grand Brilliant 


Fantasia. Price 4s. 
ASHDOWN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


K VEE—LOGIE O’BUCHAN. 


AsHDowN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 




















Price 3s. 





JRINLEY RICHARDS.—THE LASS 0’ GOWRIE. 


Price 4s. 
AsHvpowNn & Parry, 18 Hanover Square, 


RINLEY RICHARDS.—SAVOURNEEN DEELISH. 


Price 3s. 





AsHDowN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


ADOLPHE SCHLOESSER. — DON PASQUALE. 


Brilliant Fantasia on Donizetti’s Opera. Price 4s. 
AsHDown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square, 








ADAME OURY.—IL BARBIERE DI SEVIGLIA. 
Grand Fantasia on Rossini’s Opera. Price 5s. 
ASHDOWN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 





OLLMICK.—ELFIN REVELS. 


Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


(GOLLMICK. — DIANA. Grand Galop de Concert. 


Price 4s. 


Price 3s. 





AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 





{DWIN M. LOTT.—SEMIRAMIDE. 


Rossini’s Opera. Price 4s. 
Asapown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


Fantasia on 





H W. GOODBAN.—THE GIRLS’ AND BOYS’ 
e OWN BOOK FOR,.THE PIANOFORTE, An Easy, Concise, and 


Complete Course of Instruction. Price 5s. 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


[GRAce GIBSONE.—LE CARILLON DE BRUGES. 


Price 2s. 6d. 





Asnpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square, 





many.” By Howarp Giover. Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves with unpr 
success, Encored on every occasion. 
Boosry & Sons, Holles Street. 





OZART’S DON JUAN. 9s. Boosry & Sons’ 

New Edition, complete, for Voice and Pianoforte, with English and Italian 

words. The whole of the Recitatives and Notes of the Author’s Instrumentation. 
Price 9s. In cloth (400 pages). 

This splendid Edition, the best and cheapest ever published, of Mozart’s great 
work, should be in the hands of every professor of music. Also Figaro, 9s. 
Zauberfléte, 5s. 

Boosry & Sons, Holles Street. 





J OSEPH GODDARD’S PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC. 
Price 7s. 6d. (‘To Subscribers, 5s.) 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 





rl 

OOSEYS’ SHILLING MESSIAH, complete Vocal 
Score, with Accompaniment of Pianoforte cr Organ, demy 4to (size of ‘* Musi- 
cal Cabinet”), Price 1s.—Boosry & Sons have much pleasure in announ- 
cing their new Edition of the “ Messiah,” printed from a new type, on excellent 
paper, and in a form equally adapted for the Pianoforte or the Concert-room. The 
text revised by G. F. Hararts, from the celebrated Edition of Dr. Joun Cirark. Asa 
specimen of cheap music, this book is quite unprecedented, and it is only in anticipation 
of the universal patronage it will command at the approaching Handel Festival the 
publishers are able to undertake it. Orders received by all Booksellers and Music- 

sellers, Post free, 1s,4d. An edition in cloth boards, gilt, 2s, 


Boosry & Sons, Holles Street. 


[eee GIBSONE.— THE DANCING WATER. 


A Fairy Tale. Price 3s. 
AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 





JAROLD THOMAS.—NOCTURNE on the Air 


“ Come where my love lies dreaming.” Price 3s. 
AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


ERDINAND PRAEGER.—HOME, SWEET HOME. 
Price 2s. 6d. 





Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 








ERDINAND PRAEGER.—AULD LANG SYNE. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
Asapown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


Ppessa0.— Tae CRUISKEEN LAWN. 


AsHpowNn & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


CICOTSON CLARK. A DREAM OF FAIRYLAND 


Price 3s. 





Price 3s. 





Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


W G CUSINS.—REVERIE. Price 3s. 
© AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 





Lonpon;: ASHDOWN & PARRY, 18 HANOVER SQUARE. 
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POPULAR SONGS, &c., FROM THE NEW OPERETTA, 


BLONDE OR BRUNETTE, 


WRITTEN BY 


P, WOOLER, ESQ, 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


WwW. M. LUTZ. 


J. 


MERRY LITTLE MAUD. Tenor oe ave ave ae ttt 
*TIS GONE! THE HOPE THAT ONCE DID BEAM. Soprano... 
HURRAH! FOR THE CHASE. Baritone ... ss ove ave 

AS I LAY UNDER THE LINDEN TREE. Tenor _... 

LOVE’S BRIGHTEST DREAM. Soprano ... +, ove 

THE BELLE OF BALLINGARRY. do. os ave ove ove 
WHICH IS MINE, THE HAND OR FLOWER? Duet. Soprano & Tenor 
HOW OFT UNKINDLY THUS WE CHIDE, Baritone os oe ave 
SWEET MAIDEN MINE. Tenor a. ave ov 


b> bo > BD ND 8 Od BD wD 
SROMRMACADR 


THE RING AND THE KEEPER. 
AN OPERETTA, written by J. P. WOOLER, 


the Music composed by W. H. MONTGOMERY. 
THE DEAR FORGET ME NOT. Tenor... « oro eee 
ANNALIE nae 
SOMETHING TO LOVE. Soprano ww.  o 
MY LADY’S PAGE. do ooo one 
KEEPER, TAKE THIS RUBY RING. Duet oe ave vse ee 
WHEN I BADE GOOD-BYE TO PHBE. The popular Song from G, 
Lintey’s successful Cantata, “ The Jolly Beggars,” in A and C ooo ote 
THE JOLLY BEGGARS’ QUADRILLE, by Coore. Illustrated in colors... 
HATTON’'S NEW SONG, “CHILDREN.” Words by Loncrettow. Sung 
by Miss PaLmgr with the greatest success .. as ee eT 


oe on 0. 


THALBERG’S NEW COMPOSITIONS. 
(ELODIEs OF SCHUBERT.—Transcribed for the 


Pianoforte. 
No.1. Die Taiischung oe 
(2. Der Neugierige 
3. Die Post oe ove 
Complete, Price 


* Home, sweet Home!” Fantasia oo ese 
** Last rose of Summer.” do. «+ ens ave ove 
As performed by M. THaLserc, at his Concerts, with great success. 


HALBERG’S SONG.—“ WITHIN THE CONVENT 
GARDEN,” with German and English Words. 
Price 2s. 


THE EXHIBITION MUSICAL SOUVENIR. 
N ENTIRELY NEW WORK, containing Original 


Contributions of Vocal and Pianoforte Music, by Balfe, Hatton, H. Smart, 
G. Linley, Goodhan, Brinley Richards, Glover, and most of our popular English 
Composers. Illustrated by the best Artists, and most handsomely bound. Price One 


uinea, 
Exhibited, Class 16, No. 3425, as a Specimen of Music Engraving and Printing, and 
Chromo-Lithography. 





METZLER & CO. 
37, 88 & 35 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


AND 
PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM WAREROOMS ar No. 16. 





CHAPPELL’S CHEAP WORKS 


IN CLOTH, 


For Various Instruments, ls. 6d. Each. 





TUTORS. 


Chappell’s Popular Violin Tutor. 
Chappell’s Popular Flute Tutor. 
Chappell’s Popular Cornet Tutor. 
Chappell’s Popular English Concertina 


Tutor. 
Chappell’s Popular German Concertina 


utor. 
Chappell’s Popular Guitar Tutor. 


Chappell’s Popular Drum and Fife Tutor. 
Chappell’s Popular Pianoforte Tutor. 
Chappell’s Popular Clarionet Tutor. 
Chappell’s Popular Harmonium Tutor. 
Chappell’s Popular Singing Tutor. 
Chappell’s Popular Harmony Tutor. 
= Popular Seraphina- Angelica 
utor. 


VIOLIN. 


Chappell’s Favourite Airs in the “ Lily 
of ey nM 
h s Edition of Verdi's “‘ Un Bello 

‘si 2.” 

Chappell’s Edition of Mozart’s ‘Don 
Giovanni,” easily arranged in a com- 

plete form. 

Chappell’s Edition of Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat 
Mater,” do. 

Chappell’s 100 Dances (Second Series), 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs in the “* Queen 
Topaze,” and in the ** Rose of Castile.” 

Chappell’s 100 Sacred Songs, Anthems, 
Psalms, and Hymus. 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs in “ Robin 
Hood.” 


Chappell’s Favourite Airs in “ Lurline,” 
and “ Victorine.” 

Chappell’s 100 Irish Airs. 

Chappell’s 100 Scotch Airs. 

Chappell’s 100 Christy Minstrel Melodies, 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs in “ I! Trova- 
tore” and “ La Traviata.” 

Chappell’s 100 Dances (principally D’Al- 
bert’s). Second Violin and Bass Part 

on Loy 

appell’s 100 Operatic Airs. 
Chappell’s 100 Popular Songs. 
Chappell’s 100 Hornpipes, Reels, Jigs, 


&e. 
Chappell’s Eighteen Airs, with Easy 
Variations, 


FLUTE, 


Chappell’s Edition of Verdi’s ‘“‘ Un Ballo 
in Maschera.” 

Chappell’s 100 Dances (Second Series). 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs in the “* Queen 
Topaze,” and in the ** Rose of Castile.” 

Chappell’s 100 Sacred Songs, Anthems, 
Psalms, and Hymns, 

Chappell’s 100 Irish Airs. 

Chappell’s 100 Scotch Airs, 

Chappell’s 100 Christy Minstrel Melodies. 





Chappell’s Favourite Airs in “ Robin 
Hood.” 


Chappell’s Favourite Airs in ‘‘ Lurline ” 
and ‘ Victorine.’’ 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs in “ Il Trova- 
tore” and “ La Traviata.” 

Chappell’s 100 Dances (principally D’Al- 
bert’s). 

Chappell’s 100 Operatic Airs. 

Chappell’s 100 Popular Songs. 


CLARIONET. 


Chappell’s 100 Sacred Songs, Anthems, 
Psalms, and Hymns. 
Chappell’s 100 Scotch Melodies. 


Chappell’s 100 Irish Melodies. 
Chappell’s 10) Christy Minstrel Melodies. 


CORNET-A-PISTON, 


Chappell’s Favourite Airs in the “ Lily 
of Killarney.” 

Chappell’s Airs from “Un Ballo in 
Maschera.” 

Chappell’s 100 Dances (Second Series). 

Chappell’s Airs from the “* Amberwitch.” 

Chappell’s Edition of Verdi’s “ Un Ballo 
in Maschera.” 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs in the ‘ Queen 
Topaze,” and in the “* Rose of Castile.” 

Chappell’s 100 Sacred Songs, Anthems, 
Psalms, and Hymns. 





Chappell’s Favourite Airs in ‘ Robin 
ood. 
Chappell’s Favourite Airs in “ Lurline ” 
and ‘ Victorine.”’ 


n 

Chappell’s 100 Operatic Airs. 

a 100 Dances (principally D’Al. 

ert’s). 

Chappell’s 100 Irish Airs. 

Chappell’s 100 Scotch Airs. 

Chappell’s 100 Christy Minstrel Melouies. 

Chappell’s ‘I'wenty-five Duets for two 
Cornets. 


ENGLISH CONCERTINA. 


Chappell’s 100 Sacred Songs, Anthems, 
Psalms, and Hymns. 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs in ‘ Robin 
Hood.” 


Chappell’s Favourite Airs in “ Lurline,” 
and “ Victorine.”” 





Chappell’s 100 Operatic Melodies. 
Chappell’s 100 Dances (principally D’Al- 


ert’s). 
Chappell’s 100 Irish Airs. 
Chappell’s 100 Scotch Airs. 
Chappel’s 100 Christy Minstrel Melodies. 


GERMAN CONCERTINA. 


Chappell’s 100 Operatic Melodies, Songs, 
Dances, &c. 


GUITAR. 
Chappell’s 100 Dances. 


Chappell’s Popular Songs, Guitar Ac- 
comp., 2 Books. 


| ae arety Popular Songs. In 2 Books 
eac 


Is. 6d. 


HARMONIUM. 


Chappell’s 50 Sacred Melodies. 
Chappell’s 59 Secular Melodies. 





Care should be taken to Order CHAPPELL’S Cheap Works, as they 
alone contain D’ALBERT’S and other popular Copyright Songs. 





Lonpon: CHAPPELL & CO., 49 & 50 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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